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HWFA MON, THE ARCHDRUID OF WALES 


The Rev. Rowland Williams (Hwfa Mon) was one of the most striking figures at the Pan-Celtic Congress at Dublin last week. 
The purport of the Congress was to unite the Celtic races of the British Isles and of the continent of Europe 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor, Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 
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YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE TATLER ” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three Months” - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£2 18. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - £1 os. 7d. 
Three months - - - - - tos. 4d. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money : 
by cheques crossed ‘The London & - Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THe TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THe TATLER are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger, the leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris, is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them, 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
‘THEATRES, 


Avenue (Northumberland Avenue) — The Night of the Party, 
at 8.39. Matinees, Wednesdays, at 2.30. 


Comedy (Panton Street, Haymarket)—First performance of /V’ex 
we were Twenty-one, on Sept. 2 


Daly’s (2 to 8, Cranbourn Street, W.C,.)—Sex Toy, at 815. 
Matinee on Saturdays, at 2.30. 

Duke of Work’s (St. Martin's Lane)—d Royal Rival, at 8.45. 
Matinee on Wednesdays, at 2.15. 


Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.) — Ze Toreador, at 8. 
Wednesdays, at 2. 


Matinees on 


Globe (Newcastle Street)—H.ILS. Irresponsible, at 8, Matinees 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 2.30. 


Gt. Queen Street—Carley's Aunt, at 9, Matinees on Wed- 


nesdays and Saturdays, at 3. 


Imperial (St. James's Park) —4 Man of his Word, at 8.30. 
Matinees on Wednesdays, at 2.30. 


Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—7he Silver Slipper, at 8. Matinees 
on Wednesdays, at 2.30. 


Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.)—First performance 
of Becky Sharp, on Aug. 27. 


Savoy (between 95 and 06 Strand, W.C.)—7xe Emerald Isle, at 
8.15. Matinee on Saturdays, at 2.30. 


Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Fafanese Company at 8.30. 
Matinees on Wednesdays, at 2. 30. 


Strand.—7%e Talk of the Town, at 9. Preceded by Newspaper 
Nuptials, at 8.15. Matinees on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 3. 


Terry’s (Strand)—7%e Giddy Goat, at 9. 


Vaudeville (Strand)—Sweet and Twenty, at 9. Preceded at 8 
by You and J. Matinees on Wednesdays at 3. 

Theatres closed.—<delphi, Court, Drury Lane, Lyceum, 
Her Majesty's, Apollo, Criterion, Haymarket, Koyalty, 
St. Fames's, Princess's, Covent Garden. 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranboum Street, W.C.), at 2 and 8, 
Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 
Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 9.30 a.m. to 12 p.m. 


Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.) at 7.45. Ballet—“ Inspira- 
tion” and “ The Gay City.” 


Empire (Leicester Square) at 8. Ballet—" Les Papillons.” 


Oxford (14, Oxford Street) at 8. 
Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.) at 7.30. 


Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus) at 7.30. Matinee on Saturdays, 


at 2.15. 


Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.) at 7.15. Matinee on Saturdays, at 2.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.) — Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturd: s, 10 a.m. to 
io p.m,; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6; 
Sundays, 2 to 6. 


British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
1o to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to © 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 6. 


Geolo Museum—(28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to 10; other we Jays, 10 to 6 ; Sundays, 2 to 6, 


Greenwich Hospital -Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
6; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 6, 


Guildhall Library —Free, 10 to6. Museum—Free, 10 to 6. 
Saturdays, 10 to 6. 


Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 


Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Closed. 
Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Closed. 


Kew Gardens (Richmond!—Free, daily, 10 a.m. till dusk ; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd,.)— to 10. 


Milit and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week day, 11 to 6 ; admission 6d. 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 1o to 4; Saturdays, 
iotozr. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 


National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 1o to 6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 6 (6d.). Sundays, 2 to 5. 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum 
to to 6, 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Parkl—Open daily, from 
g to sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W Cj— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from Members or by application 
to Secretary on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
to to 5. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m, to 6 p.m. 


Tate Gallery Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 6. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 6, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays: 
other days 1s. 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10. 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open ro to dusk, 6d. admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till 6. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to6; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to6; Sundays 2to6. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 10 to6, Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 


Westminster Abbey—Open trom 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a m. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.). On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


W.C.) — Free; week-days, 


(South Kensington)—Open 
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EARL’S 


MILITARY EXHIBITION, Rvs 


Open 11 a.m. to 11 ppm. ADMISSION, ts. 


BIG & QUICK-FIRING GUNS 
MILITARY EQUIPMENTS. 
BRITISH & FRENCH ARMY TYPES 
BATTLE PICTURES. 
‘ RELICS OF HEROES. 
IMRE KIRALFY'S 
GRAND MILITARY SPECTACLE: 
CHINA 
CHINA 
CHINA 


ALREADY WITNESSED BY 250,000 VISITORS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 8.30 p.m. 
GRENADIER GUARDS AND OTHER MILITARY 
BANDS. 
Boat Trip on the Canton River. 
Farm. Chinese Soldiers' Camp. 
Vaudeville Theatre. 
oll, 


Stereorama, Boer 
American Continuous 
Military Living Pictures. Magic 
IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 


[ON DON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
IRELAND. 


Breakfast and Dining Cars between Dublin 
and Belfast. 


The Principal Seaside and Health Resorts of Ireland 
are situated on this Company's system. 

Bundoran, Rostrevor, and Warrenpoint, at which 
places there are First-Class Hotels under the Company's 
management. Malahide and Howth, exhilarating and 
attractive health resorts, 


VISIT THE VALLEY OF THE BOYNE. 


To obtain the Company's Time Tables, Illustrated Guides 
and Programmes, and full information as to Fares, Routes, 
Excursion Arrangements, &c., apply to the Superintendent 
of the line, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 


Dublin, 1901. HENRY PLEWS, General Manager. 


DEUBLIN; WICKLOW, AND WATERFORD 
RAILWAY. 


DELIGHTFUL SUMMER TOURS AND EXCURSIONS 


Through the Picturesque and Far-famed 
COUNTY WICKLOW, “The Garden of Ireland.” 


SEASON, 1901 (From 1st May till 31st October)—GRAND 
DAY TRIPS, including Rail, Car, and Waggonette 
Drives, to 

GLENDALOUGH (Seven Churches), THE Devit's GLEN, 
GieN oF IMAEL, WooDENBRIDGE (The Balmoral of 
Ireland), VALE oF Ovoca, LUGNAQUILLA MounNrTAIN, 
MEETING OF THE WATERS, SHELTON ABBEY, Hau? Ts 
Rounp ARKLOow, and numerous other Tourist Resorts of 
this Beautiful and Historic County. 


SATURDAY TO MONDAY COMBINED RAIL 
AND HOTEL TICKETS TO 

Bray, GREYSTONES, DELGANY WIcKLow, RATHNEW, 
RarHDRUM, Ovoca, AUGHRIM,, and GLENDALOUGH 
(Seven Churches), 

DAY TRIPS TO KILLINEY HILL, VICTORIA 
PARK, commanding one of the Finest Views in Europe 
Combined Rail and Char-a-Banc. Return Tickets issued 
daily from Westland Row. 

PLEASURE AND SCHOOL PARTIES arranged for 
on Specially Cheap Terms. Excursions EVERY SUNDAY 
to Bray AND GREYSTONES, and all Stations in Counties 
Wicklow and Wexford, 

GRAND CIRCULAR CYCLING TOURS. 
FISHING. SHOOTING. BOATING. 


For full particulars of above see the Company's 
Illustrated Tourist Guide and Programme, or apply to 
Mr. Joun CoGuian, Traffic Manager, Westland Row 
Station, Dublin, A. G. REID, GENERAL MANAGER. 


AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
EXPRESS SERVICE, 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK, 


Steamer. Tons. HVE: 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin-Screw) 16,000 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK ee 9,000 13 500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, 8,250 13,000 
COLUMBIA 8,000 13,000 


; ae 5b 
Passengers are conveyed from London (Waterloo 
Station) by special train, on day of sailing, to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comfort and despatch. 
REGULAR SERVICE. 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) 13,000 
PATRICIA ’ 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA a 13,000 
PRETORIA ” 13,000 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C_ ; 


SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Sout»ampton and Plymouth. 
THE FATHER.CONFESSOR : 
By DORA SIGERSON 
(Mrs. Clement Shorter). 


FOURTH THOUSAND. PRICE 3s. 6d. 


The Daily News says :—‘ Undeniably powerful and 
imaginative.” 
WARD, LOCK & Co., Satispury Court, E.C. 
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COST GO We JELOI 


PHB* TALPEER 


[t was only the rough sea encountered near 

the Goodwins which prevented Holbein 
from successfully swimming across the 
English Channel last Saturday. He was 
actually in the water for more than twelve 
hours, and was less than five miles from the 
English coast when he finally had to leave 
the water. The date was propitious, being 
the twenty-sixth anniversary of Captain 
Webb’s successful accomplishment of the feat, 
but the weather was all against the swimmer. 
For the greater part of his journey Holbein 
swam on his back. 


[es March the World reported that the 

King would stay this year at the Royal 
Castle of Homburg; “that a bathroom had 
been luxuriously fitted up with pipes to convey 
the mineral water direct to the schloss.” Our 
correspondent has endeavoured to find the 
“ Worla’s pipes,” and being unsuccessful he 
thought that the kurdirector, Baron von Malt- 
zahn, might enlighten him. His secretary, 
however, requested him to contradict that 
report. No pipes have been laid from the 
springs to the castle. In fact, the mineral 
water being carried so far would certainly 
deteriorate and lose its efficacy partly on 
account of the escape of carbonic acid. At 
the Kaiser Wilhelmsbad the water is kept 
under high pressure until it is actually used in 
the baths and could not be successfully con- 
veyed by pipe from the spring to the castle 
and still retain its medicinal properties. 


he King, who as 
Prince of Wales 
has been a “kurgast” 
of Homburg for years, 
commenced the . cure 
again last week, and 
besides taking the 
water early in the 
morning is continuing 
the massage treatment 
he began sometime ago. 
aene greater part of 
the day — when 
we do not find him at 
Ritter’s Park Hotel, in 
his apartments on the 
first floor or on the 
verandah, where he 
often dines — we are 
pretty certain his Ma- 
jesty is off in his 
closed motor carriage. 
Amongst royalty, next 
to the King of the 
Belgians, no doubt he 
is one of the most en- 
thusiastic “ automobi 
lists,” and he is gene- 
rally driving at a good 
speed, too. At Sand- 
ringham the villagers 
have long since beconie 
accustomed to the sight 
of the King being 
rapidly hurricd along 
in his motor, but 
abroad crowned heads 
generally travel more 
leisurely. 


therefore just two years old. 


Thomas 
M. HOLBEIN 


Who made such a plucky attempt to swim the 
Channel last Saturday 


afer Duke of Cambridge, who is taking the 

Homburg water for the first time, and 
who takes it at his residence (the Villa 
Cambridge), is often to be seen at Ritters 
Park Hotel. All the hotels are crowded at 
the present moment, and the English con- 
tingent is too numerous to be specified in 
these columns—a full list, in fact, would fill 
almost a column by itself. 


LADY JANE GREY 


The only daughter of Earl and Countess Stamford. She was born on August 24, 1899, and is 
Her only brother, Roger, Lord Grey of Groby, will be 


five years old in October 
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[34 Jane Grey bears an historic name 
which has thrilled Englishmen for 
more than 300 years. She is the daughter 
of Lord Stamford, who was formerly Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Coddrington College, 
Barbados—he proved his right to the earldom 
of Stamford and the barony of Grey of Groby 
eleven years ago—and thus belongs to the 
same family as the poor young nine days’ 
Queen. The Lady Jane who perished on the 
scaffold at the Tower with her husband on 
February 12, 1554, was the daughter of 
Henry Grey, Marquis of Dorset, afterwards 
Duke of Suffolk, and the grand niece of 
Henry VIII. Thus our Lady Jane Grey 
flourished and faded in the reign of Edward VI., 
while her tiny namesake of to-day is beginning 
life under the reign of Edward VII. 
pte Duke of Newcastle has arrived at 
Dinard, where at present rooms at hotels 
cannot be got for love or money. At the 
new club our correspondent noticed many 
familiar faces, amongst others Lord and Lady 
Clifford, Lady Anglesey, Lady Agnes Town- 
shend, and Mr. and Mrs. Spencer-Chapman. 
Vi atienbad, the famous and charming spa 
in Bohemia, is sheltering Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and Lady Campbell- 
Bannerman, also the British Ambassador at 
Vienna, Sir Francis Plunkett. The Queen of 
Portugal, who was also expected here, has 
chosen Carlsbad, where she will stay till the 
middle of September. 


“[rhe Maharajah of 
Jodhpore, waited 
on by numerous. tur- 
baned personages, is 
at present at Interlaken, 
and is stared at by the 
Swiss peasants, who 
probably have never 
seen a maharajah be- 
fore. Heis also accom- 
panied by Captain 
Bauerman and intends 
to remain in Switzer- 
land for a time, after 
which we shall see him 
in London. 
hen Sir James- 
Willcocks is not 
winning victories for 
the Empire in West 
Africa he lives at Fleet, 
a secluded Hampshire 
village which can boast 
of another  distin- 
guished resident in the 
person of Mr. Charles 
Burgess Fry of Sussex 
cricket renown. In 
West Africa it is said 
that Sir James Will- 
cocks always made it a 
practice to run a mile 
before dinner every 
evening, and that this 
is the real explanation 
of the excellent health 
he enjoys. Sir James 
was born at Delhi in 
the Mutiny year. 


Richard N. Speaight 


THE TATLER 


here is so much in common between the 
Presbyterian Scot and the Boer—indeed, 
the Boer War might be likened to the 
Covenanting struggle of the seventeenth 
century—that one is not surprised to hear that 
the Scot is not unpopular at the front. Chap- 
lain Robertson of the 1st Gordons has been 
quite a persona gratissima with the Boers, 
especially during the dreadful days at Magers- 
fontein. He hails from Strathmore, was 
educated at Aberdeen University, and began 
his active career with the Cameron High- 
landers in the Soudan in 1885. 


12 one of the engagements of that period he 

volunteered to bring in under a hot fire 
a young subaltern of his regiment who had 
been mortally wounded by the Dervishes and 
had to be rescued at all costs. For this ser- 
vice, successfully performed, he was rewarded 
with a commission, When the.war broke 
out, in 1899, he was attached to the Highland 
Brigade as chaplain, and has since received 
the D.S.O. Chaplain Robertson has written 
some stirring accounts of the campaign, 
marked, if that is possible, with deep sym- 
pathy for our foemen and knowledge of their 
point of view such as could only come from a 
man of keen imagination. 


r. Staats Forbes, in resigning the chair- 
manship at the recent meeting of the 
Metropolitan and District Railway, pointed 
out that Mr. Yerkes had gone to Budapest 
to examine the Ganz system of electrification 
in which Colonel Mallot believes. Mr. Yerkes 
has made a fortune out of town transport in 
America, and he hopes to make another for 
performing that service to the poor Londoner, 
who finds it increas- ; 
ingly difficult to move 
from point to point. 


regret that through 
an inadvertence we 
described two illustra- 
tions in our last issue 
as representing Swar- 
land Hall, Northum- 
berland, instead of 
Tcddington, Glou- 
cestershire. The con- 
fusion arose from the 
fact that Mr. Andrews, 
the owner of Swar- 
land Hall, has just 
purchased the very 
magnificent estate of 
Toddington. Thesale 
took place through 
the. instrumentality of 
Messrs‘ Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, the well- 
known auctioneers of 

Conduit Street. 
Sit Thomas _ Lipton 
has gone to the 


United States, . and 
every Englishman, 
Irishman, and Scots- 


man hopes he will.win 
the cup. The interest 
in the race increases 
daily, and that is saying 
a great deal. By the 
way Mr. George Lynch, 
who was the Sphere’s 
representative in China, 
will represent that 
journal on the Erin 
at the great race. 


New York by the Misses Morell. 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


VI r. G. F. Watts, R.A., though long past 
eighty, is still hard at work on an 
enormous piece of sculpture, a gigantic hor 


A D.D. WHO IS A D.S.O. 


Chaplain Robertson of the Highland Brigade, 
who has been through the most stirring scenes 
of the South African War and holds the Dis- 
tinguished Service Order, has recently had the 
degree of Doctor of. Divinity passed on him ‘in 
absentia” by Aberdeen University 


“SHAMROCK i.” 
This floral emblem of ‘‘Shamrock II.’’ was presented to Sir Thomas Lipton on his leaving for 


IN FLOWERS 


surmounted by a sprig of Ireland’s emblem 
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It stood 6 ft. high and the mast was 
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stepping forward led by aman. The idea is 
“Conquest.” Mr. Watts has been engaged 
on this work for many years, but it is now 
on the way to being finished, He has also 
on hand a Michael Angelo subject, “The 
Court of Death.” This is treated after the 
manner of Michael Angelo—severe, strong, 
and yet touching. 
r. Watts is the grand old poet-painter of 
the Royal Academy as far as subject 
is concerned, but in years Mr. Sidney Coopcr 
beats him, he being born in 1803 and Mr, 
Watts in 1817. His first picture was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1837. Mr. Watts’s 
first wife was the now famous Miss Ellen 
Terry ; he married his second wife, a daughter 
of:the late. Mr. C. E. Frazer-Tytler, in 1886. 
Mr. Watts divides his time between his 
summer residence near Guildford and Little 
Holland House, Kensington, 


MM: Watts and the late Lord Leighton were 

intimate friends. The gardens of the 
two celebrated painters adjoined, and hardly 
a day passed without’ one or the other famous 
R.A.’s visiting their respective studios. Now 
the beautiful residence of the late popular 
president can be hired for concerts and 
artistic receptions. Mr. Watts’s refusal of a 
title is known to all. The servants had began 
to call him “ Sir George.” 


That the tender cooing pigeon should turn 
and rend his oppressor is a sufficiently 
rare occurrence to call for notice. This story 
comes from Zurich. Two pigeons built a nest 
in a beautiful garden near the town, which 
was the pride of its owner on account of the 
splendid show of flowers and fruit therein, 
The pigeons. having made their nest, pro- 
vided the necessary 
number of eggs and 
were rewarded by 
a young and lusty 
family, in- whom 
they took the par- 
donable pride of 
parents. One day 
when the young birds 
were nearly ready to 
leave the nest the 
parent birds thought 
they might very well 
attend an engagement 
outside the garden. 


las for human 
greed! “ Inno- 
cents,” as the French 
call young pigeons 
before they leave the 
nest, are particularly 
good eating ; and when 
the parent birds re- 
turned the babies had 
vanished. The mother 
wailed like Rachel ; 
but the father sailed 
over the garden wall 
and presently returned 
with a host of other 
pigeons who fell, beak 
and claw, on the fruit- 
ful garden, which they 
entirely devastated of 
both fruit and flowers 
to the dismay of the 
proprietor, to whom 
“pigeon pie” has ever 
since been as sore a 
subject as “ puppy pie ” 
to a bargee. 
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The Pan-Celtic Congress. 


he Pan-Celtic Congress held in Dublin was 
a distinct success, for enthusiasm, pic- 
turesqueness, and warm-heartedness are the 
happy possessions of the Celt to whichever of 
the five sections of that great community he 
belongs. The congressmen formed an unique 
gathering of costume. The Scots crossed the 
Solway in their kilts as they would have done 
in more stirring times. The Welshmen ap- 
peared in their long white robes, the Bretons in 
the picturesque knickerbockers with which Mr. 
Forbes Robertson has familiarised us in The 
Sacrament of Judas at the Comedy Theatre, 
and the Isle of Man sent one woman, A 
Scotsman’s attempt to introduce politics was 
promptly crushed, and the utmost harmony 
prevailed in discussing the many propositions 
which were put forward to keep the new Celtic 
movement pure and undefiled. 


arr wis Mad ome i>, 


Gps congress has done well to accept 
heather rather than shamrock as the 
common emblem, although the latter will still 
retain its special value as the symbolic flower 
of the Irish race. The discussion as to 
whether Cornwall should be included in the 
congress shows that there exists some little 
doubt as to the exact definition of “Celtic.” 
Language alone is not a test. The inclusion of 
TWO OF THE HIGHLAND DELEGATES the Bretons was decidedly a happy thought, for ONE OF THE WELSH DELEGATES 
At the Pan-Celtic Congress Brittany containsa wealth of legend and of song. At the Pan-Celtic Congress 


A GROUP OF BRETON DELEGATES AT THE PAN-CELTIC CONGRESS 


The names of the representatives are: M. le Fustec, M. Jaffrenou, M. and Madame Lajat, Madame Mosher, M. le Berre. The three pictures were 
taken for ‘‘ The Tatler’ by Chancellor of Dublin 
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wrote a week or two ago about the curious 
fact of the Prince Imperial’s stables being 
still untouched at the Tuileries. I have since 
learnt that at Compiégne, the scene of the 
most famous fétes under the Third Napoleon, 
there still exists the Prince Imperial’s bed- 
room, which has been left unaltered since he 
last occupied it in 1869. The blue silk 
furniture and curtains are untouched, the 
simple mahogany bed with its satin quilt 
looks ready for its occupant; and on the 
chimneypiece alongside of the clock that has 
been silent for thirty-two years are still to be 
seen two volumes, Afonsieur de Camors 
and a pamphlet by M. Wolowski on a series 
of popular lectures given at Vincennes 
on child labour in factories. 


alpbe Austro-Hungarian colony in 

London gave a dinner on August 19 
at the Savoy Hotel in honour of the 
birthday of ‘‘His Imperial and Royal 
Apostolic Majesty,” that is to say, 
Kaiser Franz. The toasts of the 
evening were as follow :— 


The King and the Royal Family 

His Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty 
The Austro-Hungarian. Colony 

The Ladies and Visitors 


I give herewith the menu :— 


Melon Cantaloup 
Bortsch & la Russe 
Créme de Laitues 
Suprémes de Sole Cardinal 
Blanchaille au Poivre Noir 
Filet de Boeuf en Casserole 
Pommes Persillées 
Haricots Verts Maitre-d’Hé6tel 
Noix de Ris de Veau aux Truffes 
Granité au Kirsch 
Chapon 4 la Broche 
Coeurs de Romaine 
Fonds d’Artichauts Gratinés 
Bombe aux Avelines sur Socle 
Friandises 
Savoury 4 Il’Ecossaise 


ueen Maria Pia, the Dowager Queen 
QO of Portugal, has been “doing a 
cure” at Aix-les-Bains, where, like most 
of the crowned heads who visit that 
famous watering-place, she stayed at the 
beautiful Hétel Splendide on the hillside 
above the town. The views from this 
hotel over Lake Bourget across to the 
Dent du Chat and the mountains above 
Chambéry are extraordinarily lovely. 


The King of Greece is also paying 

his usual annual visit there now, 
but he does not take the long excursions 
in which Queen Maria Pia delighted. 
There are few places where the excur- 
sions are so beautiful and varied as at 
Aix, and one of the most interesting 
is the two days’ excursion by carriage to 
the Grande Chartreuse, the birthplace 
of the famous order-—and the famous 
liqueur that we wot of. 


aks monastery lies in the very heart 

of the mountains in a narrow 
valley under the highest peak of rock, 
which is crowned by a gigantic cross, 
No women are admitted within its walls, an 
“hotellerie des dames” at a respectful dis- 
tance being placed at the disposition of 
lady tourists, where they are looked after 
by nuns from Grenoble. Both beds and 
fare are of conventual simplicity, and no- 
body would certainly be tempted to remain 
at the Grande Chartreuse who cared for 
luxury or high living. Queen Maria Pia, 
however, was exceptionally favoured by being 
allowed to visit the monastery itself, though 
whether she was permitted to sleep within its 
sacrosanct walls is not stated, 
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t is very rare that a woman has ever been 
permitted to enter the monastery ; and 


hereby hangs a tale of Jules Favre. The 
illustrious French statesman visited the 
monastery on one occasion accompanied 
by a youth whom he introduced to the 
grand prior as “My young friend, M. X.” 
The grand prior looked at the “young 
friend” sharply, and then with the utmost 
courtesy led his visitors to the large cell which 
was used as a reception-room, and here he 


Lafayette 


MASTER HUME AS ‘ BOBS” 


He recently headed the procession of the Manchester and 


Salford Cycle Charity Parade 


ordered refreshments to be served. During 
the conversation that ensued the grand prior 
laughingly threw an orange to the good-look- 
ing boy. The latter put out his hands to 
catch the fruit, but alas! instinctively the 
feminine knees stretched apart a non-existent 
petticoat, and thus was the cat let out of the 
bag. The grand prior, feeling himself no 
doubt another Sherlock Holmes, rose, and 
with an indulgent smile said, “I beg your 
pardon, madame, but the rules of our order 
are absolute that no woman must enter the 
monastery.” And the pretty “boy” was 
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gravely escorted to the door of the holy build- 
ing, feeling more conscious than ever of the 
absence of her petticoats beside the flowing 
robes of the dignitary of the Church. 
@[obeAmencan millionaire is not so much 
to the fore in the Highlands as he 
was in the days of Mr. Winans, whose idea 
seemed to be to make the country a vast pre- 
serve. Mr. Bradley Martin, as I said the 
other day, is one of the most enthusiastic of 
Highland sportsmen and manages his forest of 
Balmacaan on the most enlightened lines. If 
anything, perhaps, he shot too many stags at 
the outset. So keen is he on the sport that 
very often he goes up to Balmacaan in winter 
to the hind shooting, and very few do 
that. Most prominent among the other 
Americans are Mr. Henry Phipps at 
Beaufort and Mr. J. H. Smith, of 
Chicago, at Glentruim. During the late 
Lord Ashburton’s time Carlyle visited 
Glentruim and described himself as 
having had a “hugger-mugger” of a 
time. Mr. Carnegie, though an angler, 
does little with the gun; he leaves 
shooting to his guests. 
XPress of Mr. Carnegie, I heard the 
other day from one who knew 
him when a boy a story of his youthful 
ambition. The Carnegies, it will be 
remembered, were then very poor. One 
day a carriage and pair drove through 
the street in Dunfermline in which 
they were living, and Andrew was 
heard to say, with a determined look on 
his little face, “T’ll have a coach and 
pair like that for my mother some day.” 
One is reminded of Mr. Barrie’s boyish 
promise to his mother, “ Wait till I’m 
a man, and you'll lie on feathers.” + 
t is‘somewhat curious to note that 
only one lady proprietor remains in 
the Highlands who entertains a large 
party during the season, This is Mrs. 
Ellice of Invergarry, who owns the splen- 
did estate once held by the Macdonalds. 
She has always a large party at Inver- 
garry House both for grouse shooting 
and deer stalking. A regular visitor is 
the Rev. Dr. Cameron Lees of St. 
Giles’s, Edinburgh, who frequently, 
indeed, when Mrs. Ellice, who is now 
well advanced in years, is unable to 
attend personally to her guests, acts the 
part of host. It is curious, by the way, 
that Dr. Lees has never attempted to 
repeat his successes of S¢tronduy and 
Tobersnorey. He has had many imi- 
tators, but none has come up to him. 
Stronbuy, | believe, was the first book 
that Dr. Robertson Nicoll ever recom- 
mended to a publisher. 
Ree. Forest, where the Duke and 
Duchess of Westminster are en- 
tertaining friends, once belonged to the 
clan Mackay, and it is from it that their 
chief took the title of Lord Reay. It has 
for years belonged to the Dukes of Sutherland, 
and was leased from them by the late Duke of 
Westminster for a long term. It is on the 
north coast of Sutherland and runs down to the 
sea. The late Duke took great trouble with it. 
He obtained by favour of the late Queen some 
great English bucks from Windsor Park and 
crossed them with the Highland deer, with 
the result that Reay and Stack can boast 
finer bucks with larger heads than are found 
as a rule in the Highlands. Both the lodges 
on Loch More and Loch Stack contain a 
goodly array of magnificent antlers. 
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THE TATLER 


Latult: Charles 


VISCOUNT KINGSBOROUGH 


Lord Kingsborough, who was born in 1897, is the eldest son of the Earl of Kingston. 


His mother is a sister 
of Sir Peter Carlaw Walker 
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THE OPENING OF THE DRAMATIC SEASON. 


a[eHe production of A Man of his Word at 

the Imperial Theatre on Wednesday 
marked the opening (1) of the dramatic 
season, (2). of the managerial career of 


Mr. Herbert Waring, and (3) of Mr. Boyle_ 


Lawrence’s work as a playwright in the West- 
end. A Man of his Word is an unsatis- 
factory melodrama’ which nobody 
could ridicule (in a smaller pos- 
sible space) with more contempt 
than Mr. Boyle Lawrence. One 
act (the first) and one character 
(played by Mrs. Raleigh) are quite 
superfluous, and the stability of 
the rest of the play is shaken by 
the curious, if ambitious, cross- 
currents of thought in a man who 
has not made up his mind. on 
some very essential questions in 
the ethics of every-day conduct. 
The author really raises the issue 
—Is a man always justified in 
keeping his word? But instead 
of answering this question he only 
shows how he may accidentally 
escape from his bond. 


he real motive of the play is a 
masculine. one, for the 
feminine interest gives one the 
impression of an afterthought, and 
as such is quite unconvincing. 
The whole of the first act explains 
what a master like Ibsen could 
have told us in a hundred words, 
the motive of the play. Colonel 
Pangdon once saved the life of 
Captain Meredith and made 
him thereby his eternal debtor. In some 
subsequent fighting on the Indian frontier it 
appears that the colonel in escaping from 
the ‘enemy rode off on the horse of a wounded 
subaltern. In an almost dying state he reached 
Meredich and made him promise never to tell 


the secret of his intense remorse. The 


cowardice, by a series of situations which are 
very far from clear, although the author 
devotes the whole of his first act to elucida- 
ting the point, is fastened on to Meredith, 
who is court-martialled and found “ not guilty ” 
—only to be ostracised. 


While the colonel 


THE MAN OF HIS WORD AND THE WOMAN HE LOVES 


This picture shows Captain Meredith (Mr. Herbert Waring) bidding good-bye to 
the woman (Miss Hilda Rivers) who is the affianced bride of Sir Philip Pangdon 


(Mr. H. B. Irving), the man who made him keep his word 


is lying at the point of death he is promoted 
to a general, and when he recovers he finds 
himself incapable of clearing Meredith. To 
add to the poignancy of the latter’s position 
Meredith falls in love with the woman who 
had formerly been affianced to Pangdon. 


M rt. Lawrence has stuck doggedly to a text: 

(in verse) and affirms that a gentleman 
does not break his bond. I venture to think 
that this is a pure melodramatic invention. 
There are occasions in a workaday world 
when a man ought to, and must, break his. 
word if he is to be really true to himself. 
By not doing so Mr, Lawrence’s 
hero is no hero -but a selfish 
pedant in that he brings intense 
agony on his mother, on_ his. 
sister, and on the circle of his 
intimate friends who_ believe ‘in 
him. 


here are one or two effective 
“situations” in the play, 
especially the one in which a 
melodramatic grass widow in her 
moment of revenge unintentionally 
sets Meredith free from his bond. 
That is quite adroit, but it is the 
one occasion on which the lady 
justifies her existence in the 
story, for nobody is moved by her 
devotion to Meredith which is 
stated by her at the rise of the 
curtain. ; 


he man who exacted the 
promise and the man who: 
made the promise are very good 
contrasts indeed, and are excel- 
lently played by Mr. H. B. Irving 
(who improves with every new 
play) and by Mr. Waring, who is- 
less stagey than usual. Mrs. 
Cecil Raleigh makes the most of 
the grass widow. Miss Hilda 
Rivers is not quite strong enough as the 
“heroine,” though she has evident sincerity,. 
but Miss Janet Alexander was quite en- 
gaging as the zugénue, Meredith’s -sister. 
She reminds me strongly of Miss Nellie 
Campbell. 


THE MAN OF HIS WORD UNDER ARREST ON THE CHARGE OF 


COWARDICE 


This picture shows the recumbent figure of Sir Philip Pangdon, who rode off on a wounded comrade’s horse and then made his friend, Captain Meredith (who is 
seen giving up his sword), promise not to betray him. These pictures are by Ellis and Walery 
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THE MAGIC DOLL AT THE EARL’S COURT EXHIBITION. 


CRAWN BY Cc. A. .BUCHEL 


The Magic Doll is one of the most ingenious ‘‘ side shows” at Earl’s Court. Miss Marie Leyton here produces n interesting 
optical illusion, in which the wooden arms and legs of her ‘‘medium” are revivified in a most extraordinary manner to 
the amusement and amazement of her audience 


AII 


THE: BALLER 


ow that so much interest is centred in the 
Dublin Horse Show it is worth while 

to recall the genial figure that meets one with 
copies of The Sphere and The Tatler when 


“DAVY” 


The famous Irish newspaper seller 


STEPHENS 


ene lands at Kingstown Pier—“ Davy” 
Stephens to wit. Davy is assuredly» an 
original, and “has a way with him,” as-they 
say. that enables him to sell newspapers more 
briskly than most of his kind. He takes a 
very great interest in the papers he sells and 
the peopie he sells them to. His one great 
dissipation away from Ireland is a visit to 


the Derby—a race that he has not missed for 


twenty-seven years. 
© his visits to Londow “ Davy” makes 
a. call on a number of people in whom 


he is interested’ or with whom he does 


business, and his unmistakable brogue and 


genial manner enable him to carry all before 
him. His greatest treasure is a sovereign 
that was given. to,him by Queen Victoria. 
This he had mounted in gold and inscribed. 
Davy has been selling newspapers now for 
over fifty years, and I hope that for many a 
year yet whenever I cross the Irish Channel 
1 may continue to meet .this active and 
cheerful member of an honourable profession. 


A. correspondent writes to me as follows -— 

Will you forgive my correcting an errer in this 
week's TaTLer, Lady Romilly is not Lady Grey-Eger- 
tons sister. but her sister in-law, having been Miss Violet 
Grey-Egerton. Her marriage to Lord Romilly a few 
years ago caused rather a stir One morning she went 
out with her maid and was married to Lord Romilly at 
St. Georges, Hanover Square. which does not usually 
witness So quiet a wedding 


M: Hall Caine’s Eternal City is gocd 

value, in quantity at any rate; it 
certainly contains over a quarter of a million 
words. To bring the book within the bounds 
of about 600 pages means, therefore, com- 
pressed type and narrow margins. The 
beauty of Ze Eternal City, like that of the 
king’s daughter, must obviously be sought 
within. We forget how many words the 
Bible contains. Uncle Joseph gives the 
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But Mr, Hall 
Caine, who is still in the fluent forties, bids 
fair to beat the record of any single author in 
the length of the total text he will bequeath to 
suffering mankind. 


fizures in The Wrong Box. 


M r. Heinemann, the publisher of Zhe 

Eternal City, at any rate gave the 
reviewers a chance. Time was when a huge 
historical work or a big biography was sent out 
to the newspapers twenty-four hours before it 
reached the public, and the reviewers sat up 
all night to give their journals the benefit of 
their criticism the following day. Mr. Heine- 
mann issued 7he Eternal City to the press 
at least a week before it was to be obtained in 
the book shops. That practice, makes for 
more satisfactory reviewing 


M:* Charles Boyd, who made the famous 

mare’s nest for the Sfecfator, is a 
journalist by profession, and the services he 
has rendered the Chartered Company and 
Mr. Rhodes have been mostly those of the 


“Ay 


SS 2: 


“ALL CANE” 


pen. In young and enthusiastic days he had 
high literary ambitions, and the National 
Observer was his ideal of a paper. To Mr. 
Henley was attributed the so? that the 
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beginner’s contributions were “ without form 
and Boyd.” Given the talent, experience 
and oppo¢tunity do the rest, and there is 
hardly a London daily paper to which Mr, 
Charles Boyd has not contributed always 
readable and often very neatly-turned “ copy.” 


M:* Henniker-Heaton, himself a walking 

dictionary of the Post Offices of all 
nations, has now nearly completed» what 
ought to be a monumental history of the 
whole subject. It will make three bulky 
volumes, a fact which explains why the 
original idea of publishing a small volume 
through Mr. Grant Richards has been aban. 
doned. Mr. Heaton is not confining himself 
to the British Post Office. He surveys letter 
communication from Paris to Peru, he lingers 
to admire in China and to laugh in Zululand. 
Necessarily there will be a chapter of auto- 
biography, for out of Mr. Heaton’s dealings 
with the Post Office its recent history has 
been mostly made. 


t the recent Belgian national fétes the 
traditional giants made their appear- 
ance in the Brussels procession to the delight 
of the populace, by whom they have been 
considered for centuries as luck-bringers, 
Brussels had sent invitations to the giants of 
the neighbouring towns to join in celebrating 
the national holiday in the capital, but most 
of these declined through their town councils, 
fearing some damage might befall them. 
Though in our eyes they may appear only 
enormous figures of wood or osier they~ are 
very precious to their owners. 


any of the heads, indeed, have been the 
work of great artists. Mons, however, 
sent iis dragon and Malines its wheel of fortune. 
One of the most interesting items of the pro- 
cession was the defile of couples celebrating 
their golden and silver weddings, who were 
attired in the identical costumes in which they 
bad been married Their quaint appearance 
excited much comment as they passed along 
between bearers of wreathed rods, 
Sutherland Orr, authoress of that 


rs. 

M learned Browning Handbook and 
sister of the late Lord Leighton, is staying at 
present in Lynton, Devonshire. She is in a 
very delicate state of health, requiring great 
care, Her sister, Mrs. Matthews, is drinking 
the waters at Harrogate. She also is more 
or less of an invalid. 


A QUAINT PROCESSION AT THE BELGIAN NATIONAL FETE 


One of the most picturesque features at the féte was a procession of couples celebrating their 
golden and silver weddings, attired in the identical costumes in which they had been married 
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Lallie Charles 


ele we eA Bale. 


Her cousin, Miss Enid Wilson, is married to 


Ado ti ecamadams 


WILSON 


the Earl of Chesterfield 


al 
= 
a 
=) 
= 
7) 
® 
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the third daughter of Mr. Arthur Wilson of Tranby Croft. 
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Miss Muriel Wilson 


TELE a TeArrsTe rere 


give here the facsimile of a message sent 
by pigeon post to Government House, 
Adelaide, by the Duke of Cornwall and York 
when he was on a shooting expedition recently 
at Buckland Park. The Register, a well- 
known Australian newspaper, had six homing 
pigeons on the spot to carry news about the 
Duke to the office of the paper. His Royal 
Highness was greatly impresseu with the idea, 
and wrote the “pigeongram” here given 
and fastened it to the bird with his own hand. 
There were six pigeons altogether, but of 
these only four reached their destination, the 
other two having either been shot or missed 
their way. 
M" Val Prinsep, the Royal Academician, 
and his wife (a daughter of the late 
Mr. Leyland, the great Liverpool shipowner) 
are at Homburg with their three sons. The 
eldest is about sixteen, the youngest nearly 
six. The second boy is the godson of Robert 
Barrett Browning and is named Anthony. 
Val Prinsep happened to be in India 
painting a series of Indian pictures and 
rajahs when the present King (then Prince 
of Wales) was travelling there. Val Prinsep 
was an amusing vaconteur, so the Prince had 
long chats with the burly, genial painter, 
and when Val Prinsep married Miss Leyland 
his Royal Highness sent him a handsome 
silver cigar box as a wedding present. 
Wher the Royal Family called on the late 
President of the Royal Academy, Lord 
Leighton, they never 
failed to look in at Prin- 
sep’s studio, which was 
next door to the Presi- 
dent’s, in Holland Park 
Road, Kensington, The 
Val Prinseps spend 
most of their time now 
at their house in Peven- 
sey Bay, Sussex, Mrs, 
Val and her three sons 
preferring the enjoy- 
ments of the country 
and seaside to London 
life. Their home in 
Holland Park is full of 
art treasures. In the 
drawing-room hangs 
Millais’s fine picture of 
(Theuebvers of 1 ols 
Agnes.” Mr. Leyland, 
like most millionaires, 
was aself-made man. 
He died suddenly a 
few years ago at acom- 
paratively early age, 


t is not given to 
every man to bea 
Cabinet Minister and 
the chairman of one of 
the biggest railway 
companies in Englan 
—to give up the for- 
mer post in order to 
devote special atten- 
tion to the latter one. 
Yet the Right Hon. , 
William Lawies Jack- 4 we 
son, after holding the \ 
Chief Secretaryship for : iD 
Ireland and _ having : ef "fi 
before him a_ most 
brilliant future in the 
Cabinet, surrendered 
all for the benefit of 
the Great Northern 
Railwav. Everybody 
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of prominence amongst Conservatives and 
Liberals knows the most genial man in 


England, which is saying much. His frank 
and cheery smile, his encouraging words, his 
great powers of brain and tongue, are well 
known on all political and social platforms. 


Bre the little children in Leeds, his native 
place, count him amongst their special 
friends, and one of the most delightful sighs 


A FACSIMILE OF A ‘* PIGEONGRAM” 


In the Duke of Cornwall's handwriting 


is to see them run after him as he walks along 
the streets of north-east Leeds with their 
laughing greeting, “Hallo, Mr. Jackson !” 
which never fails to receive a return welcome 
andasunny smile, together with a Jittle pat on 
the head ora shake of the hand, and the chil- 
dren go on their way rejoicing to tell their 
motheis all about it. No wonder that every 
election has seen Mr. Jackson’s majority 
growing more and more until at last surely 


THE HUNTSMAN OF THE DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS 


The ‘‘harbourer” of the hunt appears on horseback on the right of the huntsman. 
information about him will be found on page 447. 


Mr. Lomas at the opening meet at Cloutsham 
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The photograph was taken by 
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the Liberals must have given up all hope of 
capturing North Leeds whilst tbe present 
member lives. Indeed, there are scores upon 
scores of Liberals who vote solid'y for him 
every time, for they say that Mr. Jackson is 
as good aman as could possibly be got, and 
to him all are friends, both his party and 
his opponents. : 
e is perhaps the most level-headed 
man of business in the land. He 
began as a poor lad and attended the village 
school at Meanwood, near Leeds, now in his 
constituency. He rose from working in the 
tanyard to being one of the chief leather 
tanners of the country—a wealthy man whom 
his workmen fairly worship. The Govern- 
ment appointed him chairman of the South 
African Commission some years back on 
account of his known business ability, and 
he gained golden opinions from both 
partics by his conduct of that commission. 
Last time he won North Leeds thousands of 
enthusiasts dragged his carriage for miles to 
his country seat outside Leeds, and there he 
kept open house for them all night. His 
eldest son is almost as popular amongst 
Leeds workmen as his father, and his other 
son is the famous Yorkshire cricketer and 
rallant soldier, Mr. F, Stanley Jackson. 
he line that has ever rivalled the Great 
Northern Railway in its attempt to get 
the bulk of traffic to the north is the London 
and North-Western Railway. Here again a 
once famous politician 
now holds the reins as 
chairman. Lord Stal- 
bridge used to be the 
noted Lord Richard 
Grosvenor who did 
duty as Liberal whip 
during many of Mr, 


¢ 


Gladstone’s most 
stormy sessions. Lord 
Stalbridge, therefore, 


got unique facilities for 
learning how to manage 
unruly hosts, and this 
must often have stood 
him in good stead in 
important questions 
where masters and men 
have differed on rail- 
way matters. 


ord Stalbridge lives 
mostly at his 
country seat at Mot- 
combe, near Shaftes- 
bury. Here he has a 
lovely place and takes 
on the delights and 
duties of a squire. He 
is a very unassuming 
man, as most of the 
Grosvenor family have 
ever shown  them- 
selves, and it is not 
easy on seeing him for 
the first time to realise 
that one really sces 
the head of the biggest 
railway company in the 
world that owns Eng- 
lish sway, a concern 
that employs 4,000 en- 
gines, that owns whole 
towns, that keeps scores 
upon scores of thou- 
sands of persons abso- 
lutely dependent upon 
it for their daily bread 


More 
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report reaches me from a‘correspondent 

who is staying at Martigny that two 
young Americans (a Mr. Friar and Mr, 
Anchor) have ascended the “ Great St. Ber- 
nard” in a motor car, and have paid a visit 
to the monks at the hospice—who, of course, 
were amazed, ‘They probably had never seen 
an automobile. How our friends managed to 
get up there is a mystery to our informant, as 
motor cars are strictly prohibited in the Canton 
‘de Valais. Still they did it, and one cannot 
but admire their pluck and courage. Both 
-declared that the ascent as right enough but 
the descent a less pleasant affair. Such risky 
tours, however, require a strong brake and a 


THE FIRST MAIL CART 


On which King Edward’s monogram appeared 


-strong nerve and should not be encouraged. 
Some time ago a Mr. Warden crossed the 
Briinig Pass from Interlaken to Lucerne in 
a motor car and did it in less than three 
hours. If this road racing commences in the 
Alps we shall soon hear that the catalogue 
of terrible catastrophes, of which we have 
had sufficient of late, increases rather than 
diminishes. 


a[ebis is the time of year when centena- 

tians are discovered as well as sea 
serpents and giant gooseberries. Few of the 
former, however, deserve their fame so truly 
as Chevreul, the great French savant, who 
kept his wits and all his faculties up to his 
death at the age of 103. A statue has just 
been inaugurated to his memory before the 
Museum of Natural History in Paris, and 
apropos there comes a story of one of his last 
appearances in public. His hundredth birth- 
day was celebrated in Paris by many splendid 
{étes, and particularly by a magnificent 
luncheon given in his honour by the com- 
mi.tee of savants who had organised the 
celebrations. Chevreul went to the luncheon 
accompanied by his son, a retired magistrate 
-of nearly seventy years. 


ale he centenarian, faithful to the habits of a 

lifetime, drank nothing but water, but 
at dessert in honour of the occasion he allowed 
himself to be persuaded to take a sip froma 
glass of champagne. Perhaps it was this 
unwonted indulgence which warmed’ his 
venerable veins or the natural excitement of 
the occasion that made him even more 
brilliant than usual, and when his son inter- 
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posed to rectify some trifling detail in the 
account of some long-distant event the father 
turned on him indignantly and in a voice of 
cominanding paternal authority, which seemed 
to ignore if not efface the sixty-odd years of the 
son, he cried, “ Hold your tongue, urchin /”, 


p/Namons the number of important divines 

who have elected to take their holiday 
in Scotland this year an American minister, 
the Rev. S. G. Neil, deserves a word of 
special notice. Mr. 
Neil, like many 
other American citi- 
zens, is a Scotsman, 
having been born at 
Dolry in Ayrshire, 
where he has recently 
been staying. He is 
well known in the 
United States, where 
he initiated the prac- 
tice of running a 
chapel car attached 
to a train and giving 
services therein at 
the various stopping 
places. This chapel 
car naturally excited 
a great deal of 
curiosity out West as 
nothing of the kind 
had been seen before 
even in the land of 
surprises. On one 
occasion the car was 
on a siding, and was 
soon surrounded by 
an inquisitive crowd. 
Mr. Neil “lay low” within to hear their 
remarks, 


tall, broad-shouldered cowboy came 

swinging up to the group and asked, 
“What kind of a ker may that be?” One of 
the crowd told him it was a chapel car—a 
church on wheels. The cowboy looked the 
car over in blank amazement and then 
exclaimed, “ Wal! I’ve seen a cattle ker, a 
hog ker, a coal ker, a passenger ker, a sleeping 
ker, a smoking ker, a drawing-room ker, a 
lumber ker, a refrigerator ker, and a baggage 
ker, but I’m durned if I ever saw a ker like 
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that. If that don’t beat the devil!” Out 
came Mr. Neil’s head from the chapel window, 
“Yes, gentlemen, that’s just exactly what the 
car was built for, 10 ‘beat the devil!’” Mr. 
Neil had a full congregation that evening. 


© of the many stories that are being told 

about Signor Crispi in the French 
papers is worth repeating. It is given as one 
of many proofs of Crispi’s desire to bring 
about a war between Italy and France, though 
what he expected to gain thereby the French 
press forgets to mention. When M. Goblet 
was President of Council and Foreign Minister 
he received one day a visit from the Italian 
ambassador in a very perturbed condition, 
who showed him a despatch from Signor 
Crispi, in which it was stated that certain 
French customs house officials, in the discharge 
of their functions, had publicly defaced the 
portrait of King Victor Emmanuel after 
having inscribed around it insulting remarks. 


he Italian Government demanded imme- 
diate reparation on pain of the recall of 
the Italian ambassador. The account of the 
incident was so categorically clear that it 
never occurred to M. Goblet to doubt its 
accuracy ; he could only plead possible ex- 
aggeration and promise a prompt inquiry. 
Forty-eight hours brought the truth to light, 
which was as follows : a case had arrived at 
the frontier containing a number of boxes of 
conserves and produce en which a high duty 
was chargeable. These boxes were hidden in 
parcels of chromos representing King Victor 
Emmanuel. But ,even the ferocious mous- 
taches of the Aé Galantuomo were not 
sufficient to protect the case from the 
douanier’s probes, and one of the probes 
went through the royal eye. The fraud dis- 
covered, the note thereon was scribbled on 
the injured chromo ; and thus the incident, 
which might have meant an European con- 
flagration, fizzled out into an act of petty 
contraband, leaving (so the French version 
has it) Signor Crispi and his ambassador dis- 
tinctly “sorry they spoke.” 


he Queen of Holland and her husband 
returned recently to the Castle of Loo 

after a little trip to Oldenburg, where her 
Majesty attended as godmother to the little 
Princess. Since her marriage the young 
Queen has not been very much in evidence, 
and in England she is not so popular as she 
was before the war, although the beautiful 
Dutch lithograph of her has had a good sale. 


ONE OF THE OLD-FASHIONED CHAISES 


With postillion dressed like a jockey, which are still in use at Scarborough 
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Two Beautiful Sisters. I1-Miss Maud Gonne. 


Chancellor, Dublin 


Miss Maud Gonne, who is an enthusiastic supporter of the most extreme phase of the Irish Nationalist movement, and. 
is sometimes called by her admirers “ The Irish Joan of Arc,” is of English origin although her life has 
been passed principally between Dublin and Paris 
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Two Beautiful Sisters. 2-Mrs. T. D. Pilcher. 


Chancellor, Dublin 


Mrs. Pilcher was a Miss Gonne, and is a sister of Miss Maud Gonne. She is the wife of Colonel T. D. Pilcher, extra 
A.D.C. to the King, and now commanding the Bedfordshire Regiment in South Africa. She is also the 
daughter of an English officer 
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Antiauaries who wish to inspect any relics 

of vanished London will shortly be 
compellcd to seek them in the country. As 
everyone is aware Lady Meux chivalrously 
rescued Old Temple Bar from total destruc- 
tion and rebuilt it, stone by stone, at the 
entrance to her park at Theobalds. Following 
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n spite of the grounds being laid out with 
tastefully-arranged flower gardens room is 
found for eleven tennis courts, four croquet 


OLD TEMPLE BAR 
Its quiet retreat at Lady Meux’s Park 


this patriotic example Mr. Wickham Noakes, 
a past. master of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company, has re-erected the beautiful thir- 
teenth-century archway recently excavated 
near Blackfriars, which formed a portion of 
the famous Dominican priory, in his grounds 
at Selsdon Park. 


here is no greater haven of rest than the 
Country Club, Shanghai, situated about a 
mile and half from the English bund along the 
Rubbing-well Road. With a limited member- 
ship of 150 it is of necessity very exclusive, 
and though open to members of all nation- 
alities it remains essentially an English club. 
The list of expectant members is very great, 
some names having to remain a year or so on 
the roster before a vacancy occurs to permit 
of a ballot. This club with its spacious 
rooms and extensive grounds has proved a 
blessing to the military now stationed there 
irrespective of nationality, they with any well- 
known visitors to the settlement being at 
once made visiting members of the club. 


"Throughout the winter months the ballroom 

has been the scene of many pleasant 
dances, particularly in the past season, and 
now that the weather is too warm for such 
diversion the club have availed themselves of 
the excellent local band, which plays during 
the cool hours from 9 to 12 p.m., and from the 
number present it is evident that the perfor- 
mances are thoroughly enjoyed. Large as the 
building and grounds are the club committee 
have not been content with their extent, but have 
recently acquired the adjoining property and 
expect to start rebuilding immediately, after 
which the frontage will be about double the 
size it is at present.” Altogether the club at 
Shanghai is ina flourishing condition which 
many a London club might envy. 


courts, and when contemplated improvements 
are completed they will be considerably 
increased in number. In addition, the club 
has an excellent squash racket court 
where many enjoyable tournaments come 
off during the year. 


qpue club committee at the present time are 
collecting subscriptions from members, 
old and new, for the purpose of purchasing a 


life-sized portrait of her Most Gracious Majesty, 
our late beloved Queen Victoria, and it is to 
be hoped that time will see another space 
filled with a likeness of our present Sovereign, 
his Most Gracious Majesty King Edward. 
Anyone visiting the club at the present time 
would be sure to endorse the verdict that 
it was a model club in a model settlement. 


ne of the prettiest and most interesting 
fads which our American cousins indulge 
in is the collecting of Indian baskets. In all 
the large cities of the West there are scores, 
nay hundreds, of private individuals, both men 
and women, who possess unique and costly 
collections of baskets made by the American 
Indians, We in this country have no idea of 
the beauty and charm of these Indian baskets. 
They vary in size from tiny receptacles not 
much larger than a thimble to the giant 
granaries capable of holding many bushels of 
corn, and in which three or four adult persons 
could comfortably hide themselves, 


Bt the greatest fascination’ about these 

baskets are their exquisite and curious 
shapes. A Californian gentleman who had 
made a study of the subject once told the 
writer that he believed it would be impossible 
for an Indian woman to make two baskets of the 
same shape and size. This makes the baskets 
all the more valuable, for the collector knows 
that the squaw from whom he may purchase 
a rare design could not guarantee to duplicate 
it. True, she could imitate, but it would 
not be the same. 


qpe photograph of the tomb of Sir Simon 
Leach at Cadeleigh, Devon, which I 
gave a few weeks ago has brought us a letter 
from Mr. H. Hannen of Holne Cottage, Ash- 
burton. Regarding our statement that no 
historian had mentioned it he writes :— 


This is bardly correct as Lysons in his History of 
Devonshire has the following note: “A costly monument 
of Sir Thomas Leach (son of Simon Leach of Crediton, 
blacksmith) and Catherine, his wife, daughter of Turk- 
ville, Esq., of Crediton (no date), with the effigies of the 
deceased in armour and his lady with ruffs, &c.; Sir 
Walter Leach, his son (no date); Simon Leach, his son, 
a Royalist, 1660; Bridget, his wife, daughter of Sir Beville 
Grenville, afterwards married to Sir Thomas Higgons, 
1691; and Sir Simon Leach, K.B (ob. 1708).” 


THE LATEST FAD 
Baskets of every shape and size made by American Indians 
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: \. EUROPEAN 
AMENITIES ve LIFE 


OF IN CHINA. 


IN THE GENERAL CONVERSATION ROOM LOOKING ACROSS THE POND TO THE CLUBHOUSE 


Punkahs are seen hanging from the ceilin The views in the grounds of the club are exceptionally beautiful 
ging & Pp y 


A PORTION OF THE GROUNDS LOOKING FROM THE VERANDAH OF THE CLUBHOUSE 


There are altcgether fifteen tennis and croquet courts. Some interesting notes on the club appear on the opposite page 
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iF Be Torquay, Dartmouth, and Plymouth 
regattas may be said to constitute the 
Cowes week of the west of England, for they 
fllow one another almost consecutively, and 
the yachts move along the coast from one 
to the other. The three days off Dartmouth, 
beginning August 29, are the centre and the 
principal, but the greatest show, of course, is 
in Piymouth Sound, where a huge local 
flotilla swells the concourse of visitors. 
At Dartmouth they remember that the 
King once visited the regatta some twenty 
years ago, and that he and his party not 
only enjoyed the racing but further amused 
themselves on the merry-go-rounds and in 
the shows, since when it has been fashion- 
able to do the like at Dartmouth regatta. 


s a veteran member of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, Vice-Admiral of Cornwall, 
and the owner of a good portion of one 
shore of Hamoaze, the Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe is much interested in yachting, 
and especially in the Devonshire regattas 
So is his son, Lord Valletort, who is on 
the handicapping committee of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, and has voyaged to the 
Antipodes andthe Far East. Lord Mount 
Edgcumbe is a tall man whose hair is now 
mainly grey. He can make an excellent 
speech when he likes, and his manner is genial. 
He is a ,born courtier, and was much 
esteemed by the late Queen. He 
has entertained at different times at Mount 
Edgcumbe the Empress Frederick and her 
daughters when they visited the West in the 
summer of 1887; the late Duke of Coburg 
for shooting when he was admiral in com- 
mand at Devonport ; and the King (as Prince 
of Wales), Princess Victoria, Prince Nicholas 
and Princess Marie of Greece when his 
Majesty cruised down west in the Osborne. 


Russell 


LADY JOHNSTON 
The wife of Sir Harry Johnston 
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ount Edgcumbe has the beauties of all 
other places added to peculiar charms 

of its own. It is a peninsuia jutting into 
Plymouth Sound, commanding on the north 
side a lovely view up Hamoaze, of Plymouth, 


This donkey was found on the field after the battle 
of Omdurman. It is now, together with its 
foal, in the Zoological Gardens, Dublin 


Devonport, Drake’s Island, and the wall of 
woods and hills beyond. On the other side 
it looks out over steep cliffs to the sea and 
the yachts with which it is studded. The 
house is a castellated building which was 
erected in the time of Queen Mary. 


'[ here is a fine though small collection of 

pictures scattered through ,the rooms, 
including several family portraits by Sir 
Peter Lely and Sir Joshua Reynolds, full- 
lengths of Charles II., James II., Prince 
Rupert, and William III., heads of Charles I. 
and the Duke of Monmouth, and a number 
of paintings by Dutch and Italian artists. 
The chief glory of the place is the gardens, 
which are three in number, each laid out 
in a different style—English, French, and 
Italian. The English rejoices in noble trees, 
the Italian in fine terraces, and the French 
in magnificent fountains. 


ven more interesting is Cothele, another 
place of Lord Mount Edgcumbe’s, from 
which he has only recently returned. It is 
up the Tamar, and can be approached by 
water from Hamoaze. It. is interesting 
because the interior presents a perfect type 
of an Elizabethan mansion, being in much 
the same state as it was in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. For instance, the rooms are hung 
with tapestry at a foot or more from the 
wall, highly suggestive of the ease with 
which a spy could hide “behind the arras.”- 
There is a story that an Edgcumbe was 
climbing down the steep cliffs on which 
the castle is built pursued by the emissaries 
of Richard III. when his cap fell into the 
stream. The pursuers seeing it thought he 
was drowned and gave up the pursuit. 


AS a sort of pendant to the article on the 

okapi by Professor Ray Lankester 
which I published in THE TATLER last week 
Lgive here portraits of Sir Harry and Lady 
Johnston. Nearly every traveller in the 
Congo had heard talk of the okapi from the 
natives, but it was reserved for Sir Harry 
Johnston to obtain indisputable evidence of 
the existence of this animal. First he 
obtained pieces of the okapi’s skin, and later 
on a skull and a complete skin were obtained. 
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Sir Harry Johnston, who has been Special 
Commissioner for Uganda since 1899, has 
been an enthusiastic explorer for twenty years. 
His wife is a sister of the present Lord Boston, 


Earl of Morley’s ZLamorna is a 
yacht well known in Hamoaze and on 
the west coast generally, where it has been 
cruising of late. Lord Morley himself has 
the distinction of owning the largest 
mansion in Devonshire, Saltram Park, 
and the finest collection of portraits by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds that is in existence 
anywhere. He has been an_ excellent 
chairman of committees in the House of 
Lords, possessing in a high degree the 
clear perception, firm grasp, and suavity of 
manner which are so essential to the office. 
For the same reason he gets on excellently 
with his neighbours and tenants. He has 
had, however, experience of the diso-derly 
and mischievous characteristics of the 
trippers from the three towns, whose great 
delight it is to destroy and deface, and in 
consequence of continued disregard of his 
regulations has been obliged to shut up 
portions of his grounds which were 
formerly.open to the public. The excluded 
ones have only themselves to blame. 


he 


on Morley is a Whig who developed into 

a Liberal Unionist in 1886, and _ his 
principal club is naturally Brooks’s, the head 
centre of the Whigs. He is also a member cf 
the Travellers’, the most exclusive club in 


London. There is excellent shooting round 
Saltram. When the late Duke of Coburg was 


at Devonport he never declined Lod Morley’s 
invitations to shoot, and the bags were usually 
big. Lord Morley has no connection with 
the great Morley family, so many members of 
which have sat in the House of Commons ; 
on the contrary. his family name is Parker. 


Russell 


SIR HARRY JOHNSTON 
Who discovered the okapi 
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Pictures 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE LETTER 


THE LETTER IS READ . CONGRATULATIONS 
Pictures by Langfier 
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ap ase is no more delightful river residence 

to be found on the banks of the Thames 
than Mrs. Brown Potter’s beautiful Bray 
Lodge, which lies just beyond Bray, that 
famous village where, some authorities con- 
tend, lived the “vicar” of poetic and tuneful 
memory. Mrs. Brown Potter’s house was 
originally built very much upon the external 
plan of the famous Shakspere cottage at 
Stratford-on-Avon, which is the shrine of all 
good American tourists. 


he has added to its beauties, however, so 
much during recent months that what 
with billiard-rooms, stables, greenhouses, and 
servants’ quarters, it has assumed much more 
imposing proportions than that dwelling of 
the immortal bard which was its model. The 
beautiful grounds slope right down to the 
water’s edge, and there on the bank Mrs 
Potter may often be seen engaged in feeding 
the swans, which are her special favourites and 
which know her apparently as well as if they 
were the most ordinary domestic pets. 


he interior of the house is furnished and 
decorated entirely in the most exquisite 
and correct Georgian style of decoration. The 
hall is a triumph of simple and harmonious 
art, its most interesting corner being perhaps 
the rout settee which belonged, as the brass 
plate upon its ebony frame will tell you, to the 
old Assembly Rooms at Bath. Here it was 
that during their lifetime two of the Georges 
(the third and the fourth) sat and gazed upon 
the beaux and belles of the period as they 
danced the minuet or the coranto. The 
dining-room, which opens to the right from 
the hall, is a lovely room with a broad, low 
window looking out over the river. Its hang- 
ings are of palest grey with a raised border of 
green and cornices of gold. The decorations 
are all of the simplest kind, but entirely in 
keeping with the artistic and beautiful design 
and shape of the room. 


Gy of the dining-room opens the boudoir, 

furnished in chintz and with a cosy 
writing table, a huge fireplace, and some 
wonderful specimens of old Chelsea ware, 
jugs, and bowls. The drawing-room is on 
the other side of the hall, opposite the dining- 
room, and here the decorations are all in white 
with pale brocaded silks on the couches and 
chairs and a wonderfully delicate tracery of a 
green laurel-wreath pattern edging the simple 
white curtains. 
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Ue the wide curving stairs you come to a 

broad landing place out of which opens 
Brown Potter’s bedroom—a beautiful 
room, all white and green and gold as to 


Mrs. 


decorations. In the big bow window stands 
a wonderful dressing table with a gold frame- 
work and legs and a top made entirely of 
mirrors. On this rests an exquisitely shaped 
looking glass with a curious arrangement of 
lights so managed that it is absolutely 
possible to see every tiny imperfection of 
toilet without any of the usual peering and 
bending processes that frequently try the most 
patient feminine soul. 
NE: Potter’s bed is a distinctly historical 

bit of furniture. She bought it some- 
where in France, and it is said to have once 
been the property of that famous beauty, Diane 
de Poictiers. It is a quaint and none too 
luxurious-looking piece of furniture, with a gilt 
frame and a straw-woven gilt and painted foot 
and head board. Mrs. Potter does not abso- 
lutely vouch for the authenticity of its origin, 
but it was sold to her with this history of past 
ownership attached to its purchase. 
fXoolt von Gross, or as he would be called 

in England Sir Adolph Gross, on whose 
shoulders the gigantic work of the general and 
financial management of the Wagner festivals 
has been resting for years, and who thus has 
been and is still the great supporting column of 
the undertaking, is a man of marvellous 
energy, perseverance, modesty, and what is 
more of absolute righteousness—a man who 
is known and highly respected far beyond 
Bavaria, and who, as most great men do, 
dislikes publicity. 

f course, he is an enthusiastic Wag- 

nerian, and a_ great and _ intimate 
friend of the Wagner family, whose home, 
the Villa Wahnfried, is at all ‘times open 
to him, as his residence, situated in a pretty 
park just opposite the railway station, is 
always an open house to them. He is the 
present ownerof that old and well-known 
Bayreuth banking house, Friedrich Feustel 
(the great friend of Richard Wagner), whose 
son-in-law he is. I hear that from next year 
and for some years to come Bayreuth will 
have its annual festival instead of every 
second year, which, of course, means a still 
heavier burden for the great worker. 


BRAY LODGE 


Mrs. Brown Potter’s house at Maidenhead 
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JAX pleasing little tale comes from Paris. 

Last spring, when the thovghts of 
literary Frenchmen lightly turned to thoughts 
of immortality and a seat in the Academy, 
one of the illustrious Forty, known to be one 
of the kindest and gentlest of academicians, 
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Presented to Mrs. Brown Potter by the officers 
of the North Somerset Yeomanry 


was much disturbed every morning by violent 
ringing at the door of the little hotel he 
inhabits near the Bois de Boulogne. He to'd 
his servant he must stop it, but the man 
answered, “I have tried to, sir, but it’s no use. 
It’s the butcher boy and he only laughs at me 
when I try to catch him.” ‘ Very well, Til 
see to it myself,” said his master. 


N= morning he lay in wait in the hall. 

Presently came the well-known ring 
at the bell, whereupon the academician 
rushed at the door, threw it open with a 
bang, exclaiming furiously, “ You young black- 
guard ! ” and found before him, pale, shy, and 
bewildered, M. Stephen Liégeard, a candi- 
date for academical honours, who had come 
to pay the supremely solemn and formal visit 
which a candidate is expected to pay to each 
full-blown academician in turn. 


[che “trail of the serpent” is an exploded 

superstition, but apparently the trail of 
the snail is a marketable commodity. An 
old Philadelphia negress makes her living by 
selling snails to clean window panes. The 
snails, which are usually of the large, yellow- 
shelled variety, are “dampened,” it is said, 
and placed on the window panes, which 
they proceed to explore in search of 
insects and “foreign matter,” all of which 
they eat, leaving the glass absolutely clear 
and clean. 


he viscous trail that generally marks the 
perambulations of a snail does not strike 
one at first sight as being a very enviable 
window decoration ; but apparently Philadel- 
phia knows better, and it is said that in 
many of the old-fashioned business houses 
there the upper windows are always cleaned 
Why does not some enterprising 
spirit import a colony of window-cleaning 
snails into Gray’s Inn, Lincoln’s Inn, or 
other places where lawyers and dust  con- 
gregate? The “Jaw’s delays” have some- 
thing snail-like about them, too, so that the 
new horned tribe might be greeted in a 
companionable spirit in quarters where hurry 
is unknown. 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


MISS WINIFRED EMERY IN “THE SECOND IN COMMAND ” 


This picture, by Window and Grove, is the first that has been taken of Miss Emery since her return to the stage a-ter her long illness, She is going on tour with her 
husband in Mr. Marshall's pretty play 
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MR. GILLETTE 


As Sherlock Holmes, which will be produced at 
the Lyceum next month 


he dramatic season began in real earnest 
with the production of A JZan of His 
Word at the Imperial Theatre on Wednes- 
day, followed by The Giddy Goat at Terry’s 
and A Royal Rival at the Duke of York’s, 
while the play on Vanity Fair at the Prince 
of Wales’s was billed for last night. It is 
noticeable that The 
Giddy Goat, which has 
been. adapted from* the 
French by Mr. Augustus 
Moore;the brother of the 
author ‘of the :much-dis- 
cussed’ Evelyn Innes, 
got a trial trip at Wey- 
mouth;. that 4A Royal 
Rival, which is Gerald 
Du Maurier’s name for 
the story of Don Cesar 
de Bazan, had a-subur- 
ban and provincial ex- 
perience before..coming 
to town; that Sherlock 
Holmes is to be tried 
first in the provinces on 
Monday at Liverpool be- 
fore its appearance at 
the Lyceum’ a week 
later; and that Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell tried. 
her new play, by. Mr: 
and Mrs. Downing, at 
Bristol on. Monday. 


aE: his method of testing 
the quality of .a 
play is thoroughly typi- 
cal of that national in- 
stinct for deéentralisation 
which“prevents London 
from becoming'the eyé of : 
England in the*way that Paris is the eye o 
France. ‘Time was when a play had to have 
an advertised “London success ” to. catch on 
in the country, but fhat has all changed. The 
provinces have a view of their own; and 
just as in politics you find that Manchester or 


STUTTERERS AS- ACTORS 


Mr. Beasley of Brampton Park, Huntingdon, demonstrated his reputation as perhaps the most successful 
curer of stammering in the country when his pupils acted Dandy Dick at the recent speech day. © They played 
so charmingly and so unhesitatingly that it was difficult to realise that most of them a few weeks ago were 
almost incapable of the most ordinary speech. Mr. Beasley makes a special point of good elocution, so that 
not only are his patients cured of their unfortunate malady, but they are taught to read and speak with ease 


NEWS FROM THE 
PLAYHOUSES. 


Glasgow cares little what London thinks, so a 
“London success ” does not necessarily repeat 
itself in the country. One has only to notice 
the contempt that the “ provincial” has for 
the Londoner and -his insistence on having a 
point of view of his own to understand why 


this should be the case. 
ie the matter of plays the process of experi- 
menting in the country is - exceptionally 
valuable for this reason, that your audience is 
an average one and is not satiated. Per 
contra, your first-night London audience is 
practically a crowd of experts, and everybody 
knows that no opinion can be so invalid as 
the experts’—the South African War is the 
most conspicuous of recent examples. The 
stalls are filled with friends (or enemies), and 
the gallery is crowded with eager experts who 
follow every point as keenly as the profes- 
sicnal critic down below. Indeed, on no 
other occasion is the same test applied to the 
play, and yet so. far as newspaper criticism 
goes this first-night impression is the sole 
criterion, and created by a hundred and one 
conflicting elements that are not to be repeated. 
Indeed, on every other night of the play the 
audience is practically the same as you 
would get in the provinces. It is composed 
more or less of people who want to be 
amused and who are prepared to pay for the 
privilege—if they are genuinely interested. 


IN 


heatrical managers are beginning to find 
_this_ out’ slowly. They know that if 
the provincial production does not “catch on ” 
the probabilities are that it will fail every- 
where and that the verdict is just, although 
different provincial towns have certainly a 
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MISS RUBY FORBES 


As Susie in The Vengeance of Mrs. Vansittart, 
This picture is by Mr. Bassano 


varying point of view. 


One town is really 
not enough. ‘What is wanted is a consensus 
of opinion in two or three towns of a different 
kind—say, a university town, a manufacturing 
place, and an agricultural centre. Indeed, I 
have seen a charming comedy that had held 
London fall flat in a country town simply 
because it was too deli-’ 
cate in its appeal, but 
the provincial test is, 
on the whole, a sound 
principle. 


M r. Charles 


Hawtrey 
goes to America 
on September 21 and 
will open at the Garrick 
in New York on Octo- 
ber 7, returning on May 
Day. 1 wonder what 
the Americans will think 
of him, for they have 
got no actor of their own 
who has the same sort 
of polish. The young 
man (English though he 
was) whom I saw play- 
ing Lord Algy in the 
States was lamentable— 
after Mr. Hawtrey, The 
difference between the 
American actor and 
actress is precisely the 
difference between the 
American man _ and 
American woman 


he Promenade Con- 
certs at the Queen’s 

Hall opened on Saturday 
evening with an excel- 
lent programme. The 
principal items for this week are as follow :— 


To-night—Tschaikowsky’s -symphony ‘‘ Pathétique" 
and '‘ Casse Noisette”’ suite. 

To-morrow—Overture Rienzi, Prelude Act III. Lohen- 
grin, German’s Three Dances from Henry VIII, and 
other popular items. 

Friday —Beethoven’s Symphony No, 1, overtures 
“Egmont” and “ Leonora" No. 3, 
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Miss Collingbourne's dressing-room 


who_has been ill. 


at Daly's is perhaps the most handsome room of the kind in London. The picture was specially taken for this journal by Mr. F. G, Hodsoll 


Miss Collingbourne recently went back to her old part in San Toy pending the recovery of Miss Maggie May, 
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A MORALITY PLAY AT OXFORD. 


DEATH SUMMONING ‘‘ EVERYMAN" 


The quaint morality play called Everyman, which was revived at 


the Charterhouse on July 14, and played again at University College,- 


Oxford, on August 9, is a typical specimen of an extinct type. The 
morality play is a development of the ‘‘mystery" or miracle ‘play 
forming the link between the latter and the modern drama. The 
dvamatis persone are allegorical .representations of the virtues and 
the vices. The theme of Everyman is death, and its spirit is perhaps 
best represented in modern literature by Mr. Austin Dobson's fine 
poem on Holbein’s dance, ending with the refrain, ‘‘ There is no king 
more, terrible than Death." The story is of the very simplest. The 
Creator, looking down upon the earth, sees that Everyman has for- 
gotten him and follows after riches; therefore he bids Dethe go to 
Everyman to warn him of his end. Dethe obeys, and Everyman, 
after a vain attempt to elude his fate, obtains from Dethe permission 
to take a companion with him. In vain does he appeal to Felaship, 
Cosyn, Kynrede, and Goodes; only Good Dedes is willing to ‘go that 
lothe journaye" ; and she is so weak through Eyeryman’s sins that 
she cannot walk. But she can call upon her sister, Knolege, to help 


THE END OF ALL 


Everyman in his need. Knolege leads Everyman to Confession, who 
bids him do penance for his sins, whereby Good Dedes is made whole 
and strong. _Everyman receives the sacrament—not on the stage— 
from a priest, and during his absence an eulogy on the priesthood is 
pronounced ;— 

Ther is no emperour, kyng, duke, no baron 

That of God hath commissyon 

As hath the leest preest in the worlde beynge. 
Historically this is a most interesting feature of the play, and 
dramatically it serves to fill the interval between Everyman's depar- 
ture in the sackcloth of the penitent and his return in the white 
shift which marks his absolution. Beaute, Strengthe, Dyscresion 
and Five Wyttes accompany Everyman to the grave, but one by one 
they leave him, and though Knolege stays with him till the last, only 
Good Dedes can pass into the next world with him. The salvation 
of Everyman is announced by an angel, and a ‘‘ doctor" sums up the 
teaching in an epilogue. The play was produced by the Elizabethan 
Stage Society, this being their first experiment out of London 


THE THEME OF 


‘“EVERYMAN ” 


The figures from left to right are: Knolege, Dyscresion, Beaute, Fyve Wyttes, Strengthe, Everyman, and Good Dedes These pictures are by Mr. Hands 


‘“EVERYMAN ” 


RECEIVING HIS FRIENDS 
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THE FAREWELL TO THE TOMB 


This picture, which has been taken by Mr, Arthur Hands, shows Strengthe, Fyve Wyttes, Beaute, and Dyscresion on the, left and Good Dedes, Everyman, and 
Knolege on the right 
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“A Royal Rival” at the Duke of York’s. 


MR, LEWIS WALLER AS “DON CASAR DE BAZAN” 


This picture, taken by Mr. Langfier, shows Mr. Waller in the version of Don, Cwsar de Bazan which Mr. George Du Maurier, the son of the creator of Trilby, has 

written for him and which he put on at the Duke of York's on Saturday evening. The play was produced at the Coronet Theatre, Notting Hill Gate, on May 20. 

The story of Don Casar, one of Victor Hugo's happiest creations, has been frequently dramatised. On November 15, 1845, Vincent Wallace's opera, based on the story 
under the name of Maritana, was produced at Drury Lane with enormous success and has since held its own, 
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“A Royal Rival” at the Duke of 


MISS LILY HANBURY AS ‘“ MARITA” 


Miss Lily Hanbury plays the part of Marita, the name which Mr. Du Maurier gives to the heroine, known in Wallace's opera as Maritana. Miss’ Hanbury's southern 

style of beauty is peculiarly suited for the réle of the picturesque Spaniard. It is thirteen years since Miss Hanbury and her cousin, Miss Julia Neilson, took to the 

stage, appearing respectively as Myrine and Galatea in Mr. Gilbert's delightful fantasy. She has done some of her best work under Mr. Waller's management, notably 
in Henry V, at the Lyceum, This picture is by Mr. Langfier 
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MASTER GEORGE HERSEE 


Playing ‘at being a highwayman" in Sweet and 
: Twenty at the Vaudeville 


Gages are born play-actors, but on the 

stage some of them are puling little 
things sufficient to keep any sensible person 
out of the playhouse. That is not the case, 
however, with the children pictured on this 
page, for each of them has made a mark 
during the past season. Sweet and Twenty 
would be worth seeing if only for the appear- 
ance of Master George Hersee, for he plays 
his part as a child might play a game on 
which his heart was innocently set, and in 
doing so shows no trace what- 
ever of precociousness or a 
desire to attract attention. 
The fact is the little boy— 
one hardly likes to spoil him 
by calling him an actor— 
most innocently enjoys the 
pleasure of being a part of 
the pretty play in which at 
moments he is a prominent 
little figure, and to see him 
when he comes off the stage 
is to be convinced at once 
that the bright and gentle- 
mannered boy is still as much 
an impressionable child as 
though he had never been 
fom home except to go to 
school. 


Mit Hersee is by birth 

a Londoner. He is 
a nephew of Madame Rose 
Hersee of grand opera fame 
and a. grandson of Henry 
Hersee, who was a_ well- 
known dramatic critic. His 
sisters, Nora and Florence 
Hersee, are two clever girls 
who both had parts in the 
recent revival of Alice in 
Wonderland at the Vaude- 
ville, the former understudy- 
ing Miss Ellaline Terris, and 
on at least a dozen occasions 
playing her part. Master 
Hersee made his first appear- 
ance in London at the 
Lyceum as Philip in Zhe 
Snow Man last Christmas 
twelve menths, since when 
he played Puck in A MZd-. 
summer Night’s Dream, and 
Prince Charles in 4 Royal 


MASTER VYVIAN THOMAS 


In the original production of The Wilderness at 
the St. James's Theatre 


CLEVER. CHILDREN 
ON THE STAGE. 


Family on tour. Last. Christmas he was 
the Cheshire Cat in Alice in Wonderland at 
the Vaudeville. He says that he will be a 
comedian when he becomes a man. 


MISS ZENA DARE 
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MISS PHYLLIS DARE 


In the original production of The Wilderness. A 
the pictures on this page are by Mr, Ellis 


1 


Npestez Vyvian Thomas, who was so excel- 

lent as the little boy in The Welder- 
ness at the St. James’s, has played many parts 
since he went on the stage in 1898, and to 
have filled all of them with happy effect is 
most creditable to the little boy whose train- 
ing has been the great care and joy of his 
mother. At the Court Theatre he played 
Prince Charles in R. C. Carton’s A Royal 
Family, and on tour appeared in Shaksperean 
and other comedics. Whenever Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell has given matinées 
of Pelleas and Melisande he 
has played Yuiold, the son of 
Goland, and at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre he created 
the part of Ib in Mr, Martin 
Harvey’s production of /6 
and Little Christina. He is 
only eleven years of age and 
is going on tour with Mr, 
Alexander. 


A “osether, unlike little boys 

of her own age, pretty 
little Miss Phyllis Dare, who 
was Master Thomas’s sister 
in The Wilderness and the 
Christina to his Ib at the 
Prince of Wales’s, is far from 
being indifferent about her 
future career. Boys of ten 
years of age think more of 
their games than they do of 
their future calling, but at 
that age little girls have more 
common sense, and that is 
why, perhaps, little Phyllis 
Dare has settled it in her 
own pretty head that she will 
one day become a comedy 
actress playing nice parts. 
Christmas twelve months she 
made her first bow to an 
audience as one of the Babes 
in the Wood in the panto- 
mime at the Coronet, and last 
season was Red _ Riding 
Hood at Manchester Theatre 
Royal. Miss Dare is the 
sister of Miss Zena Dare. 
Their real name is Done. 
They were taught dancing 
by Mdlle. Genée of the 
Empire. 
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The Beautiful Young Actress, Miss Zena Dare. 


Miss Zena Dare is the sister of the better-known Miss Phyllis Dare. This picture is by Ellis and Walery 
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THE LATEST “BECKY SHARP.” 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST AND HER FAVOURITE DOGS 


Miss Tempest is to extend ‘her gallery of clever women (inaugurated by her Nell 
Gwyn) by appearing at the Prince of Wales's on Tuesday as Becky Sharp in the 
dramatisation of Vanity Faty which has been written for her by her husband, Mr. 
Cosmo Stuart, and Mr. R. S. Hichens. Miss Tempest, who began her professional 
career by singing on the platform, now seldom allows her notes to be heard in music 
unless the inspiration bea charitable or a socialone., At the convent school in Belgium 
to which she was sent to be educated it happened that the sisters gave more attention 
to music than to the other accomplishments considered necessary to young ladies, and 


to that cause may be attributed Miss Tempest’s love of singing. After leaving the 
convent she went to Paris, where some of her relatives lived, and there finally decided 


to adopt music as her profession. She finished her education in London at the Royal 
Academy of Music, taking the bronze, silver, and gold medals all within the space of 
eighteen months. Miss Tempest met with a most flattering reception on the concert 
platform, but a visit to a theatre one night to hear a light opera altered all her ideas, 
and she determined to seek an engagement on the lyric stage. Within a few months 
of that evening she was one of the new stars of light opera. She madea couple of 


personal successes and then helped to win a huge fortune for her manager, 
H. J. Leslie, by creating the leading part in Dorothy, which ran close on 1,000 
nights. This was followed by Doris and The Red Hussar, in both of which she 
enhanced her reputation. Then a long visit to America followed. Her success there 
was enormous, and it looked at one time as if she would make that country her home, 
However, it was not to be so; the attractions of an English home and London were 
too strong to be resisted, and a series of hugely popular réles that she created in 
musical plays after her visit to America placed her at the head of her profession in the 
new form that light opera was then taking. In the autumn of 1899 Miss Tempest 
bade good-bye to San Toy, Daly's, and musical plays, The public thought that her 
secession was merely a temporary one, but there it was wrong, and when the 
announcement was made in the early summer of last year!that the great public 
favourite of the lyric stage was about to abandon altogether the scene of her triumphs 
in order to seek success in comedy astonishment and regret prevailed. On August 21 
last year Miss. Tempest made her publis entry into comedy as Nell Gwyn and made 
an instant success. 
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The Turning of Novels into Plays. 


ithin the next few weeks we shall have 
two popular novels running as plays 
at two of the most important theatres— 
Becky Sharp, a transcript of Vanity Fair 
by Mr. R. S. Hichens and Cosmo Stuart, at 
the Prince of Wales’s, and Sherlock Holmes 
at the Lyceum, while Bex Hur has been 
booked as a fixture for Drury Lane. This is 
a rather curious state of things, and seems to 
indicate a drying up of the sources of dramatic 
imagination (for stage purposes) strangely at 
variance with the wealth of endeavour in 
book fiction. 

Of course, the dramatised novel is not 
new, for many of Shakspere’s best works 
were suggested by existing novels, although, 
as I shall show, his case was different in its 
essence from the modern fashion :— 


Novellino (Italian), 1470. 
~ | Novelle (Italian), 1554. 
Il Pecorone (Italian), 1558. 
Gesta Romanorum, 
Chaucer's Knight's Tale. 
Plutarch’s Life of Theseus, 

| Ovid's Metamorphoses. 

2 Berners's Huon of Bordeaux. 
All's Well that ends Well -* Boccaccio’s Decameron, 


In view of the fact that the 
converted novel is so universal, 
why is it so unutterably dull? 
I do not deny that it some- 
times is made to pay. Did 
not Sydney Carton’s tragic career 
enjoy a huge success at the hands 
of the clergyman who made it 
into a play under the name of 
The Only Way ? And did. not 
The Little Minister hold the 
boards- of the Haymarket for 
many months when far finer 
plays languished? Yet is there 
any man of taste who will main- 
tain that The Only Way was a 
great play or who will deny that 
Mr. Martin Harvey’s personal 
magnetism had much to do with 
its success? Again, what real 
critic will uphold Mr. Barrie’s 
transcript of Zhe Little Minister 
as a piece of art or literature as 
against the story in its original 
shape? In the wider appeal he 
had to make at the footlights Mr, 
Barrie coarsened its fibre so that 
the subtleties of the Scots reli- 
gious character, so © delicately 
portrayed for the audience at 
the study fire, became unsym- 
pathetic “comic relief” at the 
footlights. The solicitude of the 
parishioners for their parson in 
his emotional moment was made 
to appear as vulgar and despic- 
able prying, and this failing was 
only accentuated by the fact that 
the players were obviously not 
Scots in any sense whatever. 

It has been urged that the dreariness of 
the modern adaptation is due to the fact that 
it is in the main the work of mediocrities 
whose only recommendation is that they 
possess the necessary knowledge of the stage. 
One has heard lamentations that Mr. Pinero 
or Mr. Jones do not try their hand at adapta- 
tion; and yet when a master of bookcraft 
like Mr. Barrie tackles his own book his 
cunning evaporates. He eliminates——as if he 
had an immense contempt for the perceptions 
of the playhouse—most of his literary 


Romeo and Juliet - 


The Merchant of Venice - { 


Midsummer Night's Dream 


THE AMERICAN AS 


characteristics, and his delicate touch is re- 
placed by a crude grip of the mere story which, 
however gratifying to the box office and his 
banker, breaks his butterfly on the wheel. 
The failure of Mr. Barrie only goes to 
prove what seems perfectly obvious, that a 
play is quite a different medium from a novel, 
and that to sfea literature intended to be read 
is about as appropriate as to address your 
host across the dining table through a mega- 
phone. In other words, the dramatised novel 
is a hybrid with all the disadvantages that 
appertain to the half-caste. It is neither a 
good novel nor a good play, but perpetually 
flounders on the qualities of both. It is only 
the supreme-genius who can make a novel 
and its dramatisation completely worthy of 
each other. Even Shakspere himself was 
not a novelist. No doubt he used novels as 
the basis for his plots, but he passed them 
through the alembic of his mind, and in the 
process created, just as Burns did with the 
old Scots songs, something as completely his 
own as if he had been the first cause. 
Furthermore, the novels that he used were 


far too remote from his public to confuse its 
mind or to induce him to keep too close to his 
original. That is not the case to-day. The 
book reader on the one hand resents depar- 
tures from the groundwork of the novel, and 
the author himself has grown so accustomed 
to his original setting that he finds it almost 
impossible to reconstruct his story even if he 
understands the art of stage compression. 
Thus it happens that his theatrical atmo- 
sphere is almost invariably a mere commercial 
superimposition. Just think of any attempt 
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to dramatise Richard Feverel. No doubt the 
aphorisms from “The Pilgrim’s Scrip” would 
sound as amusing as anything that John Oliver 
Hobbes could write directly for Mr, Alexander, 
but there would be whole sections of Mr. 
Meredith’s masterpiece that would have to go 
by the board and sink to the bottom like lumps 
of lead. Mr. Hawes Craven or Mr. Telbin 
might be entrusted with the picture of Lucy 
and Richard at the weir (the mere suggestion 
makes one shiver), but what leading juvenile 
could make the diary of Clare Doria Forey 
other than mawkish ? : 

As an example of the process of eliminating 
atmosphere one cannot do better than recall 
Mr. Hope’s “Zenda” books. On paper they 
are airy fancies—Mr. Hope never seems to 
take himself seriously—charming burlesques 
as it were of the cape-and-swordism which 
enjoyed a revived vogue between the doc- 
trinarianism of Hill Top novels and. the 
return of eroticism of which An English- 
womans Love Letters is a type. But put on 
the stage, The Prisoner of Zenda became a 
mere West-end melodrama, no doubt interest- 
ing in itself, but worthy neither 
of Mr. Hope’s genius nor of his 
interpreter’s talents, 

Even at that, however, they 
were not. particularly workman- 
like—not a patch, for instance, 
on Mr. Gillette’s masterly Secret 
Service. If the adapters had 
anything like the wonderful 
knack of Ibsen, who within his 
first dozen speeches explains 
everything leading’ up’ to the 
crisis which he is ‘to: develop, 
one would not complain so much. 
But as it is we have plays which 
instead of being. written are 
knocked together with:a hammer 
and.a tack. oo 

Think of the long. proces- 
sion of dramatisations . during 
the Victorian era. With the 
exception of stage. versions of 
-Scott, which still hold their own 
(for patriotic rather than dra- 
matic reasons), not a_ single 
adaptation of a modern English 
novel has become a classic. 
Even the .attempt to transfer 
such a dramatic story as -/ane 
Eyre to the stage has been a 
hopeless. failure, while no West- 
end London manager would 
dream of reviving Lady Aud- 
ley’s Secret, Drink, or Sophia. 

Some novels bear on the face 
of them a warning to the would- 
be adapter—especially Thacke- 
ray—but that only seems to be 
an additional incentive to those 
who deal in adaptations. 

If, then, it is so difficult to transplant the 
flavour of a novel to the stage, if you can at 
best transpose your plot without its atmo- 
sphere, why on earth fall back on novels at all ? 
Has stagecraft become a lost art, or is it 
only unpopular? Or is it the novel reader 
who insists that the heroes in his gallery shall 
come out of their frames like the wicked 
baronet’s ancestors in Ruddigore 2 What- 
ever the cause, the result is, as a rule, as 
slovenly, unsatisfactory, and disheartening as 
in the old ofera bouffe. J. M. B. 
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MR. MAURICE FARKOA 


Sings French songs very cleverly 


AV Wares society is rich enough—which it 

sometimes is not—and wishes to be 
amused it engages its own artists for that 
purpose. They are of all sorts, singers and 
pianists, mimics and mummers, thought- 
readers and conjurers. 


AX Brounte of the drawing-room is Mr. 

Maurice Farkoa. His father was French 
and his mother English. He was born at 
Smyrna and lived the greater part of his life 
in Paris. When this father lost his money 
Maurice begged that he might try his fortune 
in London as a singer of light French songs. 
He came over here in 1891, being then just 
twenty-four years of age, learnt what poverty 
meant, fought hard for existence, and _ulti- 
mately obtained the position he now holds, 
for during the past season he has had four 
and sometimes five engagements a day. 


ne can always hear every word Mr. Farkoa 
sings (he studied “diction” in Paris), 
and possibly this may, to some extent, account 
for his great popularity, for an audience is 
generally more than delighted when it comes 
across a singer who can articulate. Mr. 
Farkoa made a great hit with the “ Laughing 
Song” in An Artist's Model. He also 
appeared in The Circus Girl, The Geisha, 
and in Kitty Grey. We find him every 
season at the St. James’s Hall Ballad Concerts. 
At first Mr. William Boosey was reluctant to 
engage him as he thought that the news- 
papers would severely criticise the innovation ; 
but Mr. Farkoa’s singing so charmed the 
audience that the papers had to say it was 
quite appropriate to introduce those light 
French songs into the programme. 


r. Farkoa has been twice in New York 
and each time he met with the 
greatest success, At Cairo during the season 
he sang before the Khedive and a number 
of royalties songs in English, French, and 
Greek. In addition to those three languages 
he speaks Italian and Turkish. He can tell 
at once ‘whether his audience is in sympathy 
with him, and if he finds that they are not 
then he works all the harder to overcome 


their stolidity. 
M:: Farkoa lives with his sister in a 
charming flat in Greycoat Gardens, 
Westminster. His rooms are adorned with 
all manner of pretty things picked up in 
various parts of the world. All the furniture 
in his sitting-room is made of bamboo, even 
his piano is decorated with it. 


PEOPLE WHO 


AMUSE SOCIETY. 


M r. Farkoa is an absolute artist and every- 

thing connected with him is artistic. 
He is the most modest of successful men that 
it has been my good fortune to meet. Mr. 
George Edwardes and Mr, Lowenfeld have 
engaged him for a part in the new musical 
comedy, 7hree Little Maids, which will be 
produced at the Apollo Theatre in September. 


ost people know the Green Park Club in 
Grafton Street and everybody has 
heard of Miss-Janotha and her famous black 
cat,’ White Heather.” The cat is a most 
beautiful and wonderful animal and is en- 
tirely devoted to its mistress. Petted by kings 
and queens and possessing a collar blessed by 
his Holiness the Pope, it ought to consider 
itself extremely fortunate. 


[er meet Miss Janotha and to have a chat 

with her is a great treat. She has not 
only known all the crowned heads of 
Europe, but has been intimately acquainted 
with many of them. She and Madame 
Albani were frequently invited to stay with 
Queen Victoria at Osborne, Balmoral, and 
Windsor, and no one knows the exceeding 
kindness and thoughtfulness of the late Queen 
more than these two great artists. 


MR. ALFRED CAPPER 
Thought-reader. 


Nt 


Schumann at an important concert and played 


This picture is by A. Debenham 


the age of fifteen Miss Janotha, with 
only three days’ notice, replaced Madame 


a Beethoven concerto. Her first appearance 
in England was at a Beethoven concert 
and the late Empress Frederick took so great 
an interest in her that she wired to Mr. Chappell 
to ask how everything had gone off. 


[cewme the affection that Miss Janotha 

always had for Queen Victoria one is not 
surprised that she should have had the 
arranging of the memorial concert given on 
July 8 at the Mansion House. No other 
concert has ever been given there, and this 
one stands alone in the annals of the city. 
Among the performers was Sarah Bernhardt. 
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MISS JANOTHA 


The pianist. This picture is by A. Debenham 


gps German Emperor figured as a composer 

with his fine “Song to A%gir,” which 
was admirably sung by the Royal Welsh 
Ladies’ Choir under the direction of Madame 
Novello Davies. We all know the Emperor 
to be one of the most versatile of men, but 
few know that he is a most excellent 
musician. Miss Janotha will be visiting 
Germany in a short time and hopes to bring 
back some new compositions by the Emperor, 
to whom she is court pianist. Among her 
compositions her “Ave Maria” has been a 
great success. 


[pute the winter season Miss Janotha will 

arrange a concert for the Princess of 
Wales’s Fund. Sheis now beginning a series 
of thirty-six concerts in the provinces before 
going to stay in Berlin with her brother, Major 
Janotha, who has been recently decorated with 
the Red Eagle and the Verdienst Orders. 


iss Janotha has a reputation for moun- 
taineering and was the first woman to 
ascend Gerlach. She has also joined in bear 
and wild boar hunts. Her travelling has been 
extensive, but she seldom remains very long 
in one place. America made a great impres- 
sion upon her mind. The White House 
receptions at Washington and the “season” 
at Newport seem to her as part of a dream. 


Qr of the very few men who can givea 

single-handed entertainment is Mr. 
Alfred Capper, the thought-reader. He can 
rivet the attention of any audience for two 
whole hours, The only other man that I 
know who can do that is Mr. George Gros- 
smith. Although Mr. Capper’s entertainment 
is nominally single-handed, in reality a great 
many people take part in it. He must have 
mediums, so that a dozen people at least are 
enlisted in every performance. 


M: Capper started thought-reading about 
seventeen years ago, and took it up 
quite by accident after seeing a performance 
given by Mr, Irving Bishop. He has appeared 
before allthe members of the Royal Family, 
the Empress Eugénie, and Sarah Bernhardt. 


He has given performances at most of the 

public schools, and has _ benefited 
charities to the extent of £4,000 ; he has per- 
formed in places that are not to be found in 
Bradshaw. In fact, he is the most ubiquitous 
man that I know—to-day in England, to-mor- 
row in Ireland, and the next day in Scotland. 
How he manages to stand the long journeys 
and get through all his work without injury to 
his constitution | cannot comprehend. 
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ON THE BEACH AT RAMSGATE-—Pictured by Henry Borton. 


Mr. Borton’s picture gives a wonderfully vivid impression of how the Ramsgate sands look on a fine Saturday afternoon in 
the height of the season. Perhaps some of the readers of “The Tatler” may have been among “sitters” for 
this picture. If so it is to be hoped that they will be able to recognise themselves on this page 
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THE FANTASY OF LIFE-—As seen by S. H. Sime. 


DRAWINGS TO UNKNOWN TALES 


The sudden discovery of that infamous den, that renowned and impregnable stronghold, the fear and envy of universal wizardry, not only drowned my 
memory of the quest—it involved me in perilous side issues. The malevolence underlying the Pophoffs hospitable greeting passed unheeded by me, aksorbed 
as | was, for how long | know not, in a profound and fatal curiosity 
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Of all the children of Queen Victoria the 

Empress’ Frederick was the most 
studious, and she adventured herself on 
reading of a sort that does not always 
tend to settlement in religious or conventional 
opinions. Prince Leopold approached her as 
a lover of Jdelles lettres; but in German 
theology she ploughed her furrow alone so 
far as her brothers and sisters were concerned. 
She had the full approval of her father, the 
Prince Consort, in this course, and the fates 
which took her to Germany seemed all the 
more propitious to her by reason of the 
great admiration she bore to some of its 
“higher critics.” 


t one time Strauss was the favourite 
author of the Princess. There was a 
little hubbub when she wrote his name as her 
preference in a confession book, but the 
Princess was adamant when once she had 
formed an opinion, and one of the pleasures 
on which she set her heart after her marriage 
was to make the acquaintance ot George Eliot, 
whose translation of Strauss proved her to be 
beyond question the sympathetic interpreter 
of the master’s mind. There were difficulties 
in the way. George Eliot was not what is 
called “received.” Some of the Crown 
Princess’s friends did not even know “him” 
by name. At last Mr. and Mrs. Goschen 
became the happy intermediaries, and they 
entertained at an evening party the Princess, 
George Eliot and Mr. G. H. Lewes, Tenny- 
son, the Wolseleys, and one or two more. 
The talk was metaphysical. It was the despair 
of the more conventional guests, one of whom 
as she got hurriedly into her brougham re- 
vengefully exclaimed, “Well, we may be 
stupid, but at any rate we’re clean.” 


uring the past three or four weeks of 
reminiscences of the Empress Frede- 
rick no one has called attention to the fact 
that Mr. Stopford Brooke was fora long time 
one of the chaplains at Berlin to our Princess 
Royal. Mr. Brooke in private life has always 
expressed a very strong regard for the intel- 
lectual endowment of the Empress. It is a 
pity that he cannot be persuaded to put his 
reminiscences of her and of other people he 
has known into a book. As one of our most 
graceful critics he could not fail to give us a 
delightful autobiography. 


THE AUTHOR OF 


(Baroness de Bertouch) 


‘*PASSION FLOWERS” 


PEOPLE WHO WRITE. 


(@bilinehamn Castle is one of the most 

delightful seats in the North of England, 
up in the Northumberland highlands, within 
whiff of that romantic sea which lies about 
Warkworth and Holy Island. All the more 
unlucky is it for the Earl of Tankerville that 
he cannot afford always to live in his ancestral 


home. Lately the castle has had as_ its 
tenant a literary man, Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, 
who has combined a banking business in 
Newcastle with historic studies which have 


MR. COULSON -KERNAHAN 
At the age of three 


gained him the honorary doctorate of Oxford. 
Among Dr. Hodgkin’s guests at Chillingham 
this month has been Mr. Henry Newbolt. If 
the editor and ballad-writer has not hunted 
any Chillingham bulls he has, we may be sure, 
been devising in a sportsmanlike way new 
bolts from the blue for the magazine cover of 
his brilliantly edited A/onthly Review. 
M:* Cunninghame Graham is about to 

publish a book under the title of 4 
Vanished Arcadia. Let nobody be deceived. 
This volume will not show the writer at frolic 
with fauns. People who look for the spright- 
liness, the almost frankly brutal naturalness, 
of Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s studies of life 
in Morocco will not now find themselves 
catered for. The volume deals with the 
Jesuits in Paraguay, and in this phase of 
their career as colonisers the Jesuits for once 
have Mr, Graham’s knee—the knee that did 
not always bend to Home Office edicts in 
Trafalgar Square and elsewhere. Mr. Gra- 
ham, a bright combination of irresponsibility 
and real intellectual force, has long ceased to 
wish to re-enter Parliament. 

he Baroness de Bertouch tells me that 

Queen Alexandra has accepted a copy 
of the édition de luxe of her book of poems 
entitled Passion Flowers which Chapman 
and Hall has published. The collection in- 
cludes “Lifeboat Jim,” which was written 
for the souvenir of the Lifeboat Féte held at 
Stafford House. Possibly the fact that the 
husband of the baroness was a Dane may 
have helped to enlist the warm and kindly 
interest of the Queen in the poems. 
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* r. Coulson Kernahan may here be seen 
in two forms, as an “infant” and asa 
“grown-up.” Mr. Kernahan has written a 
book entitled Zhe Child, the Wise Man, 
and the Devil. We assume that we have 
here the child and the wise man; we will 
say nothing about the devil. Mr. Kernahan 
is, as all the world knows, a very ready and 
popular writer, but his friends think of him 
as one of the most breezy of companions, the 
finest possible antidote to moments of de- 
pression, for he can be light-hearted and 
sympathetic at the same time. 


WV itthin the past year or so Mr. Kernahan 

has published through the firm of 
which he is literary adviser—Ward and 
Lock—two books, one of valuable critical 
essays, the other a series of detective 
stories entitled Scoundrels All. He and 
his wife both write books. Their house 
at Westcliff-on-Sea, where they have for 
neighbour Mr. F. H. Fisher, editor of the 
Literary World, is a centre of many delight- 
ful symposiums ; and, indeed, Mr. Kernahan, 
in spite of his success as an author, would 
perhaps rather be known as “the best of all 
good company ” as he undoubtedly is, 


have said that Mr. Kernahan is associated 
with the firm of Ward and Lock. I am 
old enough to remember that firm when its 
personnel was somewhat different from the 
present, when old Mr. George Lock, his 
partner, Mr. Ward, and their young associate, 
Mr. James Bowden, would meet together, ac- 
companied by their literary adviser, Dr. Dulc- 
ken, at a restaurant in Fleet Street to discuss 
the affairs of the great house that they con- 
trolled. Many were the anecdotes that I heard 
at that time about Tennyson,,his publisher, Bee- 
ton, and others. Time has brought numerous 
changes. Mr. Ward is dead and Mr. Lock and 
Dr. Dulcken ; and Mr. Bowden is managerial 
secretary of the Religious Tract Society. The 
present firm of Ward and Lock is controlled 
by Mr. George Ernest Lock, a son of one of 
the late partners, and his younger brothers. 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan is literary adviser, and 
one of the most interesting enterprises of the 
firm, the Windsor Magazine, is in the hands 
of that brilliant young Oxonian, Mr. Arthur 
Hutchinson. In fact, a new generation ob- 
tains in Warwick House Salisbury Court. 


THE AUTHOR OF ALL"* 


** SCOUNDRELS 


(Mr. Coulson Kernahan) 
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W. G. GRACE, THE GRAND OLD MAN OF CRICKET 


Though in his fifty-fourth year W. G. Grace is this season bowling almost as well as ever. This portrait of the champion 
in one of his most characteristic attitudes was taken at the Crystal Palace by Russell 
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THE. TATLER 


THE '’BUSMEN’S COLLECTOR 


Mr. J. Baker is the collector for the Omnibus Men's 
Superannuation Fund 


Fa men in any walk of life to celebrate 
half-a-century of continuous work is 
even in these days of records something 
worthy of notice, but when the men are 
exposed to all winds and weathers, as in the 
case of drivers of omnibuses, such records 
seem little less than wonderful. Wonderful 
or not, however, they are made, and Mr. 
James Perry, whose picture is reproduced on 
this page, has the distinction of being the 
doyen of his comrades, with a continuous 
record of fifty-seven years as a driver. His 
connection with the calling, indeed, began long 
before the London General Omnibus Company 
was thought of. He had been a regular 
driver for ten years for Messrs. Willing, 
Macnamara and Willing 
before that firm became 
incorporated in the com- 
pany, and he was taken 
over as, what is by no 
means —_- uncomplimentary 
under the circumstances to 
call, a fixture. 

Anyone anxious to see 
this veteran may satisfy his 
curiosity, for the old gentle- 
man is on the road between 
Baker Street and Pimlico, 
and in spite of his long 
service he is no more 
addicted to holidays than 
his kind. His years of 
service, however, although 
unique are approached by 
several, for he is by no 
means the only one who has 
seen over half-a-century of 
active service. William 
Eagle, for instance, who 
drives an omnibus between 
Peckham and Oxford Circus, 
has fifty-four years of active 
service behind him, and 
Henry Griffiths, whose route 
is between the “ Elephant 
and Castle” and Stamford 
Hill, has been driving fifty- 
two years, while Thomas 
Kirby, now on the road _ be- 
tween Finsbury Park and 
Victoria, has forty - seven 
years of service to his credit, 
and William Hammond, on a Clapton and 
“Elephant and Castle” omnibus, has forty- 
four. 

These knights of the knifeboard, if asked 
to explain the method by which they have 
kept their health in spite of the vicissitudes 
of climate, are unanimous in their view that a 
wan is “no good in the calling unless he 
Jooks after the inner man.” 

When the nature of the work is taken into 
account it seems almost incredible that until 
within the last four years there has been no 
organisation among the men by which they 
could make provision for old age. That 
defect has, however, been remedied, thanks 
to the splendid energy of |Mr. Morris 
Abrahams, one of the best friends the 


KNIFEBOARD. 


The London Penny ’Bus. 


omnibus men have ever had, coupled with the 
indefatigable assistance of Mr. J. M. Fellows, 
the secretary, and Mr. J. Baker, the collector 
of the Omnibus Men’s Superannuation Fund. 
Mr. Baker, indeed, is an enthusiast on the 
subject of the fund, to which he brings the 
eminently practical qualification of having 
been for over twenty-one years a licensed 
omnibus man himself. Not on the driver’s 
seat, however, but on the conductor’s platform 
did he work, though he began life in quite a 
different way, for he was: at sea ‘for twelve 
years before he took to the road. Indeed, as 
a sailor he was on the ship which took the 
King to India when the then Prince of Wales 
went out on his well-remembered tour, and he 
was, furthermore, one of the eight men who 
formed the crew of the Prince’s own boat. 
In the evening, too, he took his turn in the 
amusements which formed part of board-ship 
life, and many times danced a hornpipe for the 
amusement of his future King. It was not all 
such pleasant work, however, for he was on 
active service in China and took part in the 
suppression of the slave trade in Zanzibar, 
serving under the then Captain Thomas 
Baker Martin Sullivan. It is strange to 
think ‘of a man scarcely middle-aged serving 
in one of the old line-of-battle ships, but it 
was in such a craft that Mr. Baker served 


A PENNY 


*BUS 


IN SILVER 


This model of an omnibus, made in silver by Mappin Bros. of Regent Street and Cheapside, has 
been presented by 2,000 gentlemen of the omnibus !tprofession to Mr. Morris Abrahams as an 
appreciation of many kindnesses received. The driver is represented by Mr. Perry, who has 
driven an omnibus in London for fifty-seven years, and who may still be seen driving between 
Baker Street and Pimlico, while the popular collector to the Omnibus Men’s Superannuation 


Fund, Mr. J. Baker, took his stand as conductor 


his country and his Queen. When he came 
home, and while waiting for some work 
which he was promised, it occurred to him 
that he would prefer to be busy rather than 
be idling his days away, so he applied for 
and obtained the post of conductor on a 
tram-car. The result was that he never 
troubled about the work he had _ been 
promised, for he found his occupation 
sufficiently pleasant. His sea training was 
the cause of one or two decidedly humorous 
situations which would scarcely be credible 
but that they happen to be true, One day 
his tram was run into by a ’bus and the 
windows smashed. In his report he wrote, 
“A craft coming the other way smashed the 
lights on the starboard side.” This decidedly 
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KNIGHTS OF THE 
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FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS ON THE BOX SEAT 


This is Mr. J. S. Perry, who has been a driver for 
fifty-seven years 


unique phraseology was not understood at 
headquarters, and the report was sent back 
to an inspector to have it;translated into land- 
lubber English. 

“Did the ’bus run in on the near side or 
the off side?” asked the inspector of the new 
conductor. 

“T can’t tell whether it was on the near 
side or the off side,” he replied. ‘When the 
tram is in the middle of the road and I am 
standing on the platform at the back I am as 
far from one side of the road as I am from 
the other.” Yet Mr. Baker is not an Irish- 
man, and though personally he may not be 
known to a great many of the public, yet as 
a matter of fact a large number of those who 
take an interest in modern 
literature are well acquainted 
with him, for he figured as 
the man with the peaked 
cap on the “ Monster bus,” 
whom readers of Captain 
Kettle will no doubt re- 
member. In his opinion 
the work of the omnibus 
men is much harder than it 
used to be, as on fine days, 
for instance, he has to climb 
the stairs to the outside an 
indefinite number of times 
in order to collect the fares. 
The changes which have 
been wrought in the arrange- 
ments of the omnibuses, 
while they have made for 
the comfort of the passen- 
gers, have done just the 
reverse for the conductor, 
whose position is such that 
after a time the men inevi 
tably suffer from rheuma- 
tism in the left side through 
exposure, and on wet days 
are almost certain to get a 
continuous stream of drops 
of water down the back of 
their necks. In the old 
days when they stood out- 
side and could therefore 
collect the fares as passen- 
gers came out they could 
wear a mackintosh, but now 
this is impossible, as were 
they to attempt to do so there would be a 
howl of indignation and innumerable letters 
to the newspapers from the ladies whose 
dresses were spoiled by the drops from the 
men’s waterproofs. 

In commemoration of the services Mr. 
Abrahams has rendered the superannuation 
fund for the knights who have not had the 
accolade, he has just been presented with a 
model of an omnibus in silver. It weighs 
200 oz.,is 18 in. long and g in. high, and 
contains over goo separate pieces of silver, 
each special bit of an omnibus being repro- 
duced in miniature. Thus the whip can be 
taken out of the hand of the driver, the trace, 
made of simple bands of silver, can be taken 
off the splinter bar, and the horses taken out. 
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THE TATLER 


AN ONLOOKER’S NOTEBOOK. By C. K. S. 


his title is borrowed from the Manchester 
Guardian, where Mr. George Russell 
provides every Saturday his very interesting 
reminiscences. I need not apologise to the 
Guardian for using the title, for in its very 
next column that journal has an article entitled 
“Books and Bookmen,” and that is a title 
that was first used in journalism by me, 
although there are, I imagine, quite twenty 
columns bearing it throughout the newspapers 
of England to-day. 


r. Russell in a recent “ Notebook ” article 
treated once again of his statement 
that with smart society “whatever of Sunday 
is not occupied with exercise is given to 
meals.” Incidentally Mr. Russell gives one a 
recipe on how to live in “smart society ” on 
£300 a year.. This is done, he tells us, by 
spending the half-year from September to 
February in an unbroken succession of visits 
to one’s friends’ country houses like a worthy 
couple who were called the “staymakers.” 
For a single man, we are assured, it is very 
easy to be “smart” on nothing a year; 
primarily, it would appear, by making one’s 
meals in the supper-room at a ball, where cold 
chicken and lobster salad and “champagne in 
buckets” are on hand from one o’clock at 
night until three in the early morning. 


Ot Some young sparks of fashion,” concludes 
Mr. Russell, 


tout for wine merchants and bootmakers, One of the 
smartest of my contemporaries was dressed for nothing 
by a tailor, who said that there was no advertisement 
equal to my young friend's figure. Others, longer-headed, 
pillage their friends at bridge and poker; and the more 
highly educated detachment subsist by writing social 
paragraphs for Classy Cuttings. So it is done, and so 
it always has been done, and so it will be done till the 
end of time. 


Here is yet another story by Mr. Russell :— 

A wily sportsman once induced a band of intoxicated 
boon companions to bet some sums of money which it 
was very inconvenient to them to lose on the spelling of 
the word ‘‘reindeer." The sportsman, happening to 
know that Dr. Johnson spelt it ratndeer, fixed Johnson's 
Dictionary as the standard, won the money, and now 
legislates for us in the House of Lords, 

he latest story going round the clubs 
is of the African millionaire who has 
secured, it is reported, the best shooting 
in Scotland. He had a party of friends 
there the other day whose familiarity with the 
gun was not excessive. He met his guests 
after they had been out for an hour or two 
and asked them what sport they had had. 
“Oh, we have shot twenty brace,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ Twenty brace is not much,” he said, 
“considering that I was assured that this was 
the best shooting in Scotland.” ‘ Well,” was 
the answer, “ we didn’t exactly shoot anything, 
but Larkins, the gamekeeper, did.” He met 
his friends again an hour or two later and 
asked them how they had got on. “Oh, we 
have shot nothing further,” he was _ told. 
“How is that? Didn’t Larkins shoot any- 
thing ?”? “No, but one of our party shot 
Larkins ” was the response. 


[Xbropos of the recent reissue of George 

Borrow’s works due to lapse of copy- 
right and the generally revived interest in his 
works, one who in the later years of the 
author of Zhe Bible in Spain was his con- 
stant companion and friend has.sent me a 
few recollections of ‘“Lavengro’s” erratic 
ways. When in London Borrow lived in an 
almost empty, but certainly sparsely-furnished, 


house in Hereford Square. He never visited 
a soul in town, but would wander out to the 
heaths and commons which for the most 
part hem round our metropolis in quest 
of his favourites, the gipsies. 


ape the gipsies Borrow would talk Romany 

or sometimes recite songs of his own 
composing in his stentorian voice—songs in 
their own tongue and generally recounting their 
various tricks and sorceries. The effect was 
magical; the tent-dwellers would become so 
excited that they would before long pass intoa 
frenzy. Then Borrow would suddenly depart 
with a parting word. On one occasion in 
midwinter he was stalking across Richmond 
Park, when coming to the fen ponds he sud- 
denly stopped, stripped off his clothes, and 
breaking the ice was in a few moments 
revelling in the water. He was then not far 
off eighty years of age. 


Wien The Bible in Spain was published 
everybody sought Borrow and attempted 
to lionise him. But he would have nought to 
do with the Leo Hunters. He had prior to this, 
and in the days when he was not known, 
published a remarkable book, now obsolete 
and practically unknown, called Targum. It 
was written and issued at St. Petersburg, 
and was a translation of wild songs of various 
countries from thirty languages and dialects. 
There was not a compositor in St. Petersburg 
who could set up the type, so Borrow set to 
and did it himself. The bock, published 
under the circumstances, attracted no atten- 
tion. Years afterwards, however, when 7he 
Gipsies in Stain, Lavengro, The Romany 
Rye, and their author were the talk of the 
town, the Czar sent a special envoy to Here- 
ford Square asking for an author’s copy. 
Borrow’s reception of the emissary was not 
encouraging. ‘Go back to your master,” he 
cried, “and tell him that since he took no 
pains to acquire a copy of my work when it 
was published in his capital he shall have none 
now.” And with that he slammed the door. 


e have all heard of “the Nonconformist 
conscience ” ; I do not know which of our 
daily papers now represents that commodity. 
At one time it was. supposed to be divided 
between the Daily News and the Daily 
Chronicle and I suppose both would wish to 
claim it, although the present editor of the 
one paper is happily married to an actress 
and a recent editor of the other had the 
beautiful Mrs. Henry Irving as his sister-in- 
law. That, of course, is in no way surprising, 
for Nonconformity has got fairly well reconciled 
to the stage to-day. If the Daily Chronicle 
is to be taken as its interpreter it has got 
reconciled to much more than this, for in an 
otherwise very old-fashioned article on George 
Eliot in its columns I find the following in 
reference to her relations with George Henry 
Lewes :— 

How this can be regarded as the “great false step of 
her life” it is difficult to see, since it brought perfect 
happiness to each through a long period that the death of 
Lewes in 1878 alone brought toan end, In the very best 
sense of the word he was her protector, standing with 
loving care between her delicate sensitive nature and the 
rude press of the world during those twenty-four richly 
productive years. Whatever be the fate of his own works, 
he will be always remembered as the man whose love 


and influence helped to foster the growth of Miss Marian 
Evans into George Eliot. 


I do not know who called the “alliance” 
between Lewes and Miss Evans a “ great 
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false step,” but the Chronicle would teach 
that “ happiness” justifies this kind of union. 
Because George Eliot and Mr. Lewes were 
“happy ” nothing more is to be heard about 
their living together unmarried—which, as | 
have said, is a new ethical code for the Non- 
conformist, were Nonconformists not ready 
enough, one assumes, to repudiate it. 


alent are, however, those who say that 

George Eliot took “a false step” 
because she had better not have written 
novels at all than written novels of which 
her whole life was a repudiation ; that there 
was someth ng unchivalrous—if the word can 
be used of a woman’s action as of a man’s— 
in tearing the heart out of poor little Hetty in 
Adam Bede and preaching self-renunciation,. 
self-discipline, and duty, while making mere 
happ:ness her own one aim. To tell the truth, 
the healthy-minded and robust people of this- 
generation are somewhat tired of George 
Eliot. Her devotion of years to the unutter- 
able George Henry Lewes might have had in: 
it a touch of the heroic and pathetic had she 
not married so immediately on his death.. 
Altogether the less we hear in the future of 
George Eliot’s personal life perhaps the better 
for all concerned. 


WG Fisher, who edits the Daily Chronicle 

with so much real ability, is, 1 under- 
stand, somewhat proud of the anonymous 
character of his literary articles. The next 
time, however, he has an article advocating 
the redundance of the marriage ceremony he 
will probably prefer that his contributor should’ 
sign. Mr. Fisher has a pretty wit. He found 
one of his unsigned contributions attributed 
the other day in another journal to a writer 
of mark. “Who told you,” he asked, “that 
J wrote that article?” “A guess,” was 
the reply. ‘“ Ah,” answered Mr. Fisher, 
“perhaps you have heard the story of the 
American young man who, having taken his. 
sweetheart out to dinner, asked her what wine 
she would drink. The lady’s reply was, ‘I 
guess I’ll have champagne.’ To which the 
swain responded, ‘ Guess again.’ ” 


Or of the correspondents who provides so- 
welcome a corrective to the shoals of 
flattering letters that come to the editor of a 
new newspaper has pointed out that in a 
recent issue THE TATLER placed Chicago on 
the banks of Lake Superior. This was, indeed,. 
a blunder, the less excusable because the 
writer once visited Chicago and saw that mag- 
nificent exhibition on the shores of its famous 
lake. I recall Thackeray’s somewhat heart- 
less epigram on a distinguished acquaintance 
of his, not particularly given to cleanly habits,. 
who was drowned in Lake Michigan :— 
Poor ———’s body has been washed ashore, 
’Tis well, for it was never washed before. 
r. William Archer has one of his “ Real 
Conversations ” with Mr. W. S. Gilbert 
in the September number of the Pa// Mall 
Magazine. One wonders what Mr. Archer 
had to pay Mr. Gilbert for the privilege of 
finding out that he never wittingly killed 
a blackbeetle. I ask the question because 
some years ago when Mr, Gilbert was asked! 
to be interviewed for a very important journal 
he wrote back to say that his fee was twenty 
guineas. That was for a weekly newspaper ;. 
is he cheaper or dearer for a magazine ? 
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Who goes Home! 
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ROSNEATH INN 


Where wounded soldiers from the front have been accommodated 


St Claude MacDonald, whose heroic defence 

of the British Legaticn at Pekin a year 
ago attracted so much attention, received a 
public welcome at Grantown, the “capital ” 
-of Strathspey, some days ago. The welcome 
was truly public, taking place in the square. 
The distinguished soldier and diplomatist was 
presented with a congratulatory address which 
expressed satisfaction that “‘you are again 
safe and sound in the native strath of your 
ancestors, standing now in our midst, full of 
honours and crowned with glory.” 


Gpeeches were made by the Provost of 

Grantown and by the “ Baron Bailie” of 
Strathspey, to wit, the factor for the Dowager 
Countess of Seafield, the head of the Grants. 
and the dominant proprietor of the 
region. Sir Claude MacDonald is 
not exactly a Strathspey man for 
he was born in India, but he 
belongs to a family that has long 
been connected with the valley of 
the Spey. His grandfather, Cap- 
tain James MacDonald, lived for 
many years at Coulnakyle, an old 
“manor house ” near Nethy Bridge, 
on the edge of tke great Aber- 
nethy Forest which stretches away 
to the foot of Cairngorm. His 
father, a major-general in the 
Indian Army, also occupied Coul- 
nakyle, and two of his cousins are 
resident in Grantown, and with 
them Sir Claude has been spend- 
ing a brief holiday. 


tis at Rosneath Castle that the 
Duke and Duchess of Argyll 
feel at home. They were never captivated 
with Inverary Castle, which is now let on 
lease. On the other hand, they are often at 
Rosneath, and every foot of the peninsula is 
known to the Princess. Rosneath is on the 
shore of the Gareloch, in the county of 
Dumbarton. 


a[ere Ferry Inn is a new building on an old 

site. Here for generations a ferry has 
been maintained. The present inn was built 
a few years ago to designs by the Princess 
Louise, who took a close interest in the work. 
It is a quaint, old-world-looking structure 
both inside and out, full of nooks and curious 
angles. Since the wounded soldiers have 
been returning from the war Rosneath Inn 


has been a convalescent home for as many as 
could be accommodated, and recently there 
were six men from various regiments—horse, 
foot, and artillery—with .a trained nurse in 
charge. 


cotland may justly be proud of her Carne- 
gies, Mount Stephens, and Strathconas— 
those sons of hers who have so successfully 
waged the battle of life and, as King Jamie would 
say, whose “ salmon-like instinct ” has led them 
home to aid so munificently the institutions 
of their native land. Lord Mount Stephen’s 
benevolence became a proverb in the great 
dominion beyond the Atlantic, and now it has 
just been announced that he has given 
£40,000 to supplement the incomes o* the 


A 


Wood & Henry 


BUCHROMB LODGE NEAR DUFFTOWN 


Where Lord Mount Stephen will stay as the guest of Sir Peter Lumsden 


clergy in his native district, besides wiping off 
the debt -upon an institution in Aberdeen 
where half-a-century ago he had been skilfully 
treated. In public recognition of his noble 
benefactions he is shortly to be presented with 
the freedom of the Granite City. During his 
stay in the north he is to be the guest of Sir 
Peter Lumsden at Buchromb Lodge near 
Dufftown, with which district the Stephen 
family has been connected for generations, 
occupying a good position under the Grants 
of Grant for centuries. 


hese ancestors of Lord Mount Stephen 
were staunch men and true, and very 
popular with their superiors, whose charters 
they frequently witnessed ; but more than a 
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ROSNEATH CASTLE 


Where the Duke and Duchess of Argyll feel most at home 


century ago the family fortunes “ went cross” as 
the Scots say, and young George Stephen had 
to fight for his “ain hand.” Away in the West 
he found ample scope for his energies and 
ambition, and soon the “laddie” from the 
braes of Mortloch became the philanthropic 
millionaire. But when success came he did 
not forget the land of his adoption, for h's 
gifts to Canadian institutions were upon a 
princely scale. While still hale and fresh he 
retired from business to enjoy well-earned 
repose, and there is no more popular peer in 
society than the genial Scot who worked his 
way from the lowest rung of the ladder to a 
place on the roll of Britain’s nobles. His old- 
world courtesy, genial air, kindly smile, and 
culture captivate all with whom he comes in 
contact. His coming visit to his 
native. place is by no means the 
first to the scenes of his early 
boyhood, but this time he will 
miss not a few of the old people 
with whom to the end he remained 
“our ain Geord.e Stephen.” 


St Peter Lumsden, who is to be 

the host of Lord Mount 
Stephen, is a soldier who comes of 
a race of warriors, some of whom 
played a stirring part in India. 
Although the family is of ancient 
standing in Aberdeenshire, in 
whose records they have writ their 
name large, the great empire of 
the East has ever had a curious 
attraction for the Lumsdens, and 
in its civil and military history 
few names stand out more pro- 
minently. Sir Peter’s elder 
brother was the famous ‘ Lumsden of 
the Guides ”’—a name to conjure with, which 
even whispered in many an Indian bazaar 
would send a thrill of excitement from 
one end to the other. Sir Harry Lumsden 
was founder of the magnificent Corps of 
Guides—a regiment with a glorious record— 
the pride of the Indian Empire. Lumsden 
was a brave man—indeed, one governor-gene- 
ral declared that “a better or a braver soldier 
never drew sword.” He was cool in the face 
of danger, possessed of infinite resource, and 
had the rare faculty of turning his enemies 
into friends. When raising the guides he 
sought men of action and did not hesitate 
to enlist brigands, for he admired pluck and 
courage. 
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WITHOUT PREMEDITATION. 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


I, 
W bat John Devereux had not seen might 
be called his own country. Most 
‘people have seen as much and as little. It is 
from this fact and a domestic trouble that 
probably there arose a certain proverb which 
-connects charity with home. 

He had been inside the dancing dens of 
‘Colombo and come out again. Tosome men 
this is not always sufficient. He had slept 
with the convicts in Siberia, and Thibet was 
also an open map to him. He knew the 
people of the world by sight, in fact—and they 
him, by reputation. 

He spoke little about it, though, and judged 
the world accordingly. A hydro, therefore, 
-and at Eastbourne, was an experience to him. 
He had come there for Whitsuntide. 

He was just finishing a game of billiards 
with an effeminate youth, who played to an 
empty gallery and sworé like a gentleman, 
which on occasions is under one’s breath, 
when he missed a losing hazard. It takes an 
ordinary man three years and a good many 
drinks to score by a losing hazard. 

Devereux left him with a whisky and a 
cigar, the brand of which he had discovered 
in the back streets of old Cairo. He had not 
‘smiled when the boy had taken it, biting off 
the end in the freedom of anticipation. Once 
he had smiled in the beginning of a bargain 
with a bargee on the Thames—and since then 
had wiped it out of his policies. 

Strolling into the ballroom he took the 
first vacant chair to watch the Whitsuntide 
festivities and the class of people that such a 
season of the year disgorges onto the public 
world in search of enjoyment. 

) He laughed to himself asa corpulent Jew, 
branded with hair oil and diamonds, paddled 
by with a little girl, whom necessity com- 
pelled to hold at arm’s length. Even 
‘Colombo was preferable to that as dirt is 
always preferable to grease. 

He blurred his eyes as he used to do ina 
city of the East and admitted to himself that 
the colours were not bad—but the reopening of 
them ruined everything. A dress is a dress 
when it clothes a fitter’s model, but when it 
attaches itself to a woman it becomes little 
more than a garment. 

But this playing at life, however poor the 
players, amused him, and he tolerated it all 
good-naturedly. There had been a vacancy 
somewhere, and he had come home specially 
to give it a rest. 

“Who's the lady over there,” he said to 
the steward of ceremonies, “in the black 
‘dress ?”? He was not short-sighted, but 
travel had accustomed him to disbelief in his 
-own eyesight. 

“Mrs. Devereux. She’s been here, | 
imagine, for three weeks. Often comes.” 

“So I thought,” he said. “Thanks.” 
The steward was just turning away. “You 
might tell her that I wish to} be introduced,” 
he added. 

The steward nodded and walked across to 
her. She was talking to a clergyman who 
did not dance. Devereux noticed that she 
looked up languidly to where the steward was 
-decorously indicating his seat. He drew out 


his handkerchief, and before she had singled 
him out was cautiously inspecting his pro- 
gramme. 

The steward returned. ‘ Will you come, 
sir?” he said. Then he added ina confidential 
whisper, “ What name, please ? ” 

“ Devereux,” he said tersely. 

The man looked at him, either for a 
resemblance or something else. Devereux 
forgot to smile, he was looking at the clergy- 
man. 

She looked up as they came near to her 
and he smiled at her expression of surprise. 

The steward formalised the introduction, 
and the clergyman leant back in his seat with 
a superior air of present possession. 

Mr. Devereux was compelled to smile at 
the solemn farce of it. ‘Is it the next dance 
you want ?” she asked. 

“The next vacant one, 
thing?” 

“No, it amounts to the same,” she smiled 
and turned to the clergyman. Devereux 
walked away. : 

“His name was the same as yours, I 
believe ?’’ the clergyman remarked. “Is that 
why you smiled ?” 

“Possibly,” she said. ‘‘ There’s a possi- 
bility that we’ve met before.” 

He crossed his hands interestedly and 
leant forward. 

“Indeed,” he’ said. ‘ What a curiously 
small and unassuming place the world is after 
all. It is a creation that, in my humble 
opinion, upholds to itself too little decorous 
modesty, if one might be allowed to call it so, 
when so many others fill the realms of space. 
I suppose, Mrs. Devereux, you have lost your 
husband ?” 

“ Trrevocably, I’m afraid.” 

The air of another interest fell on his face, 
the interest which any right-minded clergyman 
takes in the soul of a pretty woman. 

“He is dead ?” he presumed. 

She looked at him closely, perhaps criti- 
cally, “ Isn’t that band pedantic ?” was allshe 
said. 

“Tm afraid music is an art that has not 
entered into my nature as it does into some 
people’s,” he said, disappointed that the 
subject had been changed and not versatile 
enough to recall it. ‘‘ Music with me, at the 
most, is merely vibration.” 

She smiled ; and then John Devereux came 
and claimed his dance. 

She rose. 

“Come downstairs and get an ice,” he 
said, “ They are sure to be indigestible.” 

The clergyman followed them with his 
eyes, he even put on his glasses. 

“Well, of all strange things,” she said, 
refusing his arm, and lifting her dress with a 
vacant hand. 

“ This is by no means the strangest,” he 
interrupted. “If a woman has ever been 
your wife, whom else would you meet, even if 
you go to Brazil to get away from her ?” 

She smiled amusedly. It had partly been 
that satire that had aggravated everything 
before. She had seen the world since, and 
somehow it sounded with a different tone now, 
something almost to lean upon. 


Is that a different 
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“Ts that where you’ve been ?” she asked. 

“ Further.” He handed her an ice and a 
wafer. 

“TLet’s take them outside,” she said, lead- 
ing the way through the hall to a French win- 
dow that opened on to the gardens. He fol- 
lowed with claret cup and cigarette, 

“There’s a seat looking over the sea, up a 
little side path the other side of the lawn. 
Let’s come to that,” she said. 

“How many weeks were you here before 
you found that out ?” he asked. The smoke 
of his Turkish cigarette'blew across his face 
and reminded him of something. 

“Did you ever know me take longer than 
the first night ? ” she asked him. 

“Can't say that I did,” he _ replied. 
“Wasn’t that something about the length of 
our engagement ?” 

“Our acquaintance, you mean—before we 
were engaged.” 

“Tt amounted to the same thing in those 
days, we were both so abominably young— 
especially you.” 

“And now? You don’t think I’m de- 
crepit now, do you?” 

“You're five years older.” 

“Well, and what’s that, it only makes me 
twenty-six ? ” 

“You might have learnt as much in a 
month,” he said ; “it isn’t the age, it’s the 
time.” 

They found the seat, and he took her ice 
from her whilst she arranged her dress. Then 
they sat down. 

“ And how do you know that I’m any wiser 
than I was then ?” she asked. 

He smiled to himself as he thought of 
her as she was—a slim little girl with wide- 
awake eyes and lips that were super-sensitive 
to anything. 

“In the first place,” he replied, “had it 
been five years ago you wouldn’t have looked 
at me this evening. You used to be so 
proud, as proud as the frills you wore round 
your neck. That pride, in fact, was really the 
reason for—for everything. I don’t know if 
you’ve learnt to realise that, have you ?” 

He looked at her closely for a reply, but 
she did not answer. 

“You were inseparables in those days,” 
he added quite candidly. “Why, do you 
know,” he went on, putting his glass down on 
the gravel, “do you know why you married 
me at all ?” 

Still she did not answer. 

“Simply because you were a baby, and 
marriage seemed to be such a grown-up affair, 
so pride persuaded you into it.” 

“Am I expected to listen to all this?” 
she asked. “I thought that separation in 
marriage at least exempted one from a 
husband’s sermons.” 

“Your good sense will tell you whether 
it’s worth listening to,” he said ; and receiving 
no further interruption he went on. “It was 
pride as well that brought about that very 
separation that you speak about.” 

“How ridiculous,” she said crossly. 
“You're talking all nonsense. You preach 
as much as that clergyman did, and his is 
excusable —it’s habit.” 
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AUGUST 28—COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


Count Tolstoy is the famous Russian 

novelist and social reformer. He is now 
in his seventy-third year and for many weeks 
has been seriously ill. He served in the 
Crimean War and first made his mark in 
literature by his writings about Sebastopol. 
His best-known publications are “ The Kreutzer 
Sonata,” “Anna Karenina,” and “ Patriotism 
and Christianity.” Zhe Right Hon. William 
Court Gully is the first commoner in the 
land. He has been Speaker of the House of 
Commons since 1895. He was educated at 
Trinity, Cambridge, and got a first class in 
the Moral Science ‘Tripos. He has repre- 
sented Carlisle since 1886, and was for nine 
years Recorder of Wigan. He is the second 
son of Dr. James Gully of Great Malvern, 
and was born in London in 1835. Lord 
Battersea is perhaps better known as 
Mr. Cyril Flower, the name under which he 
sat in the House of Commons for some years, 
when he was considered the handsomest man 
in Parliament. He is an old Harrow boy and 


BIRTHDAYS 
OF THE WEEK. 


AUGUST 29—RT. HON. W. C. GULLY 


AUGUST 31!1—QUEEN OF HOLLAND 
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RETURNS OF THE DAY” 


AUGUST 30—LORD BATTERSEA 


is married to one of the Rothschilds. He- 
was raised to the peerage in 1892. Heisa 
keen huntsman and won the House of 
Commons steeplechase in 1889. Lord 
Methuen is one of the very few generals who 
have remained in South Africa since the 
beginning of the war. He has always been a 
keen soldier and in 1884 raised a force known 
as Methuen’s Horse for service in Bechuana- 
land. He joined the Scots Guards in 1864,. 
and has always taken a lively interest in the 
Household Brigade. He is descended from 
John Methuen, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
whose name was given toa well-known treaty 
with Portugal. Henry Cosmo Orme Bonsor 
was M.P. for the Wimbledon division of Surrey- 
from 1885-1900, but he is best known to the 
public as chairman of the South-Eastern 
Railway. He has a great number of 
irons in the fire, being treasurer of Guy’s 
Hospital, a director of the Bank of England, 
and chairman of Watney and Co. He is an: 
old Etonian and a very keen sportsman, 


SEPTEMBER 1--LORD METHUEN 
The portrait of Mr. Gully is by Elliott and Fry, those of Mr. Bonsor and Lord Battersea by Russell, and that of Lord Methuen by Window and Grove 


SEPTEMBER 2—MR. COSMO BONSOR 
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SEPTEMBER 3—QUEEN OF GREECE. 
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“Truth is invariably nonsense to a 
‘woman when she doesn’t want to hear it,” he 
remarked. 

She was silent. 

“But it was pride,” he persisted with the 
usual pertinacity of his kind—“ you thought 
you were being overruled whereas you were 
‘only being supported. There’s a big diffe- 
rence, only when one’s a baby differences don’t 
show to advantage.” 

“T really object to being called a baby in 
that patronising way,” she said in a little burst 
-of temper. 

He ruminated how her tone corroborated 
his last statement. 

“We must begin somewhere,” he said. 

She gave him no encouragement to pursue 
his subject, and knowing sufficiently of that 
which tells how far to continue a thing he 
wisely changed the subject. 

“Tell me what you are doing with your- 
self,” he said. “Are you getting on well 
with the world ?” 

He seemed quite casual. 

“Why. with the world? 
‘with individuals ?” 

“Jt doesn’t generally happen,” he re- 
‘marked—“ with a woman when she’s married ; 
after her husband comes the world.” 

Her expression was dangerously near one 
of contempt. 

He took up his glass and drank some of 
the contents, then emptied the remains on 
the grass. 

“The profit must come in somewhere,” he 
remarked. 

“ Always,” she replied as she ate her ice 
and nibbled the wafer. 

He became thoughtful for a minute or 
‘two, and occasionally she watched him. 


Mayn’t I deal 


Il, 


‘On the whole,” he said at length, ‘‘ do 
‘you get on as well as you used to do—five 
years ago? No knocks, I mean.” 

“What do you mean by knocks?” she 
casked. 

“Well, | only wanted to say that as far as 
1’m concerned—I mean, of course, if you ever 
‘want anyone to help you over a style—you 
have only got to send for me.” 

She put down her ice deliberately. “I 
prefer not to be classified as a lame dog,” 
she said. 

He smiled quietly. “At any rate, admit 
then that pride is not in your pocket,” he 
said. 

“No ; 
tartly. 

“ Ah,” he said, “then mind people don’t 
brush against it when they walk or push past 
‘you in the world.” 


it’s on my sleeve,” she replied 


Ill. 


A small dance was given the next night 
for those who had remained. Amongst these 
were the effeminate youth and the clergyman. 
John Devereux had judged them as types. 

Once that evening he had danced with 
her, but her pride was still on her sleeve. She 
had been waited upon intermittently by the 
youth and the clerg;man until Devereux, 
feeling tired of it all, had gone out into the 
garden. He sat on the same seat as they 
had occupied the previous evening, looking 
wistfully at the sea that broke like the 
occasional swish of branches into water. He 
had only to shut his eyes and he could see 
all its boundaries ; only to suspend his present 
realisation and he was in another land with 
other sounds and other voices. 


He must have been sitting there for nearly 
a quarter of an hour when he heard the sound 
of footsteps on the grass coming in his 
direction. 

In a moment the effeminate youth appeared 
from the other side of the hedge and, seeing 
him, nodded. 

“Cool,” he said casually, “cool after that 
room inside.” 

“You exert yourself too much,” said 
Devereux. “If I tried to dance as much as 
you do I should be apt to take life seriously.” 

“Depends who youre dancing with,” said 
the boy. 

“Decidedly,” replied Devereux, “but does 
one ever find the proper partner until the 
dance is over ?” 

The youth smiled with abundant ex- 
perience. “Not if you use discretion,” he 
said. “ That widow—Mrs. Devereux her name 
is—I spotted her the first moment that I came 
down here. If you knew much about women 
you'd know the type at once.” 

“Indeed,” said Devereux 
“have you classed her?” 

“Immediately I saw her,” 

“She’s certainly an interesting - looking 
woman. What have you been good enough 
to attribute to her ?” 

The youth took a cigarette out of his case. 
“They want knowing,” he said vaguely as 
he struck a match. ‘‘She’s probably been 
married to some old bounder who tied her 
up into a knot and paid her to stay there. 
Then he became convenient and died.” 

“ Probably,” said Devereux thoughtfully. 
“ Perhaps she told you that though ?” 

“No, it’s only instinct.” 

Devereux thought of smiling, but waited. 

“You meet hundreds of those sort of 
women at hydros,” the youth went on. “ She’s 
probably no. better than the rest of them, but 
she’s decidedly a little ’cuter.” 

“ What do you mean by no better ?.” 

“Oh, of course; I don’t mean to say 
anything against the girl, but you know what 
I mean. She can see both ends of the 
stick.” 

Devereux got up from his seat and looked 
down on the boy. ‘Look here,” he said 
quite calmly, “it’s little atoms like yourself 
who dirty the world with words, but haven’t 
got the courage to soil it with actions. Now 
take a little bit of advice from me since you’re 
too young to give anything else to; take my 
advice and wait until you feel some honest 
thought in your little mind, and then wait till 
you’re aman before you say anything about 
it. Now run along in and dance ”—his voice 
changed—“ and choose the sort of woman 
you’re accustomed to when you want to ruin 
another woman’s character.” 

Devereux left him, then his only thought 
was to find his wife ; the boy had gone out of 
his consideration. 

Turning round the corner of the laurel 
bushes he saw her figure retreating across the 
grass towards the house. 

There was a sudden hastiness about every 
step that she took that stung his instinct. 
She had heard their conversation. There 
was a seat the other side of the bushes where 
they had been sitting. He repeated the 
thought over to himself—she had heard their 
conversation. 

He ran, catching her at the open French 
window that led into the house. 

“ Busy ?” he said behind her. 
She turned with a -start. 
resting out in the garden,” she said. 

you there as well ?” 

“T saw you,” he replied. 


interestedly, 


“Pve been 
“ Were 
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“You couldn’t have 
claimed, 

“Because I was the other side of the 
laurel bushes,” he said smiling. 

“Then it was you ?” she said. 

“Fortunately,” hei replied. “Come back 
again and have another rest,” he added. 

She turned silently and walked back with 
him, and they sat down on the seat facing the 
house. 

“One question,” she said before he 
began, “What have you been doing the last 
three years ?” 

“ Travelling,” he replied. 

“Did you go to Burma?” 

“Yes ; why ?.” 

“Then it was you who sent me the 
pearls ?” 

“ Yes.’ < 

“Why didn’t you say that they were from 
you?” 

“Because if-there had been any doubt 
about it | made certain that you would wear 
them.” 

She smiled. 

“Now what have you got to say?” she 
said. 

“Only this—did you hear. any conversa- 
tion when you were the other. side of the 
bushes.” : 

“T couldn’t help it.” 

“Of course not. But you see, don’t you, 
there’s nothing between a woman’s husband 
and the world ?” 

“T can stand it,” she said a little proudly. 
Then after a silence she added, ‘ When are 
you going to leave here, and what are you 
going to do then?” 

The words called his arms about her in a 
strange fierceness of compassion. 

“ Silly little girl,” he said gently. 
little girl, you feel lonely, don’t you?” 

Her eyes were alight with tears when she ~ 
looked up at him. 

“Do I?” she said. 

“Now,” he replied, “just now—but not 
any more—not any more.” 


done,” she ex- 


« Silly 


ON THE PIER. 


nod and jest, I dance and grin, 

I twang the merry mandolin, 

But what there is my heart within 
Doth not appear oh ! 


And, haughty lady, could you guess, 
You might not care, you might not bless, 
My fondest hopes might die—unless 

I were a peer oh ! 


For oh! I recollect with pain, 

When once I| sang a wooing strain, 

You turned away in high disdain— 
*Twas on the pier oh ! 


Then when I foliowed with my eyes, 
And gave you quips instead of sighs, 
Behind the stage, to my surprise, 

I saw you peer oh ! 


With sudden joy Isang again 

In subtle, sentimental strain, 

But still, alas, I found you fain 
To disappear oh ! 


So now I only jest and grin, 

And ‘twang the merry mandolin ; 

To show my heart would be a sin— 
I’m but a pierrot ! 


W. HERBERT SCOTT. 


PHE TALLER 


Hi and his “swerve” after his 

triumphs at Leyton had an un- 
congenial experience at Brighton. 
Notwithstanding his respect for Hirst 
on paper Mr. Fry showed a most 
serene contempt for him at Hove. 
By the way, since Mr. Fry descanted 
in the columns of a daily paper on the 
peculiar flight of Hirst’s bowling an 
unending torrent of nonsense has been 
poured out by the cricket reporters 
whenever Hirst reaps a harvest of 
wickets. The state of the ground at 
Leyton was quite sufficient to account 
for a bowler of far less ability than 
Hirst getting rid of any eleven for a trifling 
score, but this was too simple an explanation 
for the critics of the daily press, who incon- 
tinently assumed that it was Hirst’s “swerve” 
alone that made him unplayable against 
Essex last week. 


o doubt the batsmen on that occasion 
were puzzled by the flight of the ball, 
but if Hirst beats the batsmen before the ball 
touches the ground it is difficult to see why 
the state of the pitch should make any diffe- 
rence to his bowling. The fact of the matter, 
of course, is that at Leyton Hirst managed to 
keep his feet in the most extraordinary fashion, 
and that, swerve or no swerve, a bowler of 
his pace was bound to be deadly, provided he 
could bowl at his ordinary pace without 
slipping. The peculiar merit of Hirst’s feat 
against Essex was the unequalled skill he 
displayed in keeping his balance on a 
slippery pitch. 
don’t set much store on fanciful records, 
but there is a composite feat performed 
this season by Ranji and C. B. Fry which 
certainly deserves mention. Fry has now 
played an innings of 200 or more four times 
in the present season, while Ranji has accom- 
plished the same feat thrice. It is, as far as 
I am aware, quite without parallel for a 
county to be able to point to two of its 
players doing as Fry and Ranji have done. 


t the time of writing Ranji only requires 
three more innings of Ioo to reach 
his fiftieth century. Comparisons between 
him and Grace are not only odious but 
absolutely misleading as the conditions under 
which they played have been so entirely 
different, but as a matter of history it may be 
recorded that “ W. G.” had been playing first- 
class cricket for thirty years when he reached 
his century of centuries, while the Indian 
will probably have made his fifty at the end 
of his seventh year of county cricket. 


Cyne adjectives fail when one attempts 

to appraise the precise value of Ranji 
and C. B, Fry to Sussex. The nearest parallel 
is Rhodes and Hirst, but while it would be 
risky to affirm that without these two bowlers 
Yorkshire would cease to be claimants for the 
championship, it may be stated without any 
offence that Sussex, deprived of their captain 
and Mr. Fry, would be less dangerous oppo- 
nents than even Somerset. Nor can the 
actual value of the two great batsmen be 


CURRENT 


MR. A. P. LUCAS 


After W. G. Grace, the oldest amateur in first-class cricket 


T. RUSSELL 


The Essex wicket-keeper 


G. H. HIRST 


The destroyer of Essex 
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expressed in the number of runs they 
make. The moral effect on a side of 
the possession of the two finest bats- 
men in England is quite incalculable. 
Fry and Ranji have assuredly made, 
or at any rate resuscitated, Sussex 
quite as much as the three Graces 
did Gloucestershire. 


Fverything comes to him who waits. 

Roberts of Gloucestershire must 
have realised this when he took his. 
hundredth wicket for the county last 
week. Roberts was born in 1862 
and has been playing for Glouces- 
tershire for more than a dozen years, and 
during most of that time he received no- 
capable assistance except from W. G. Grace 
and G. L. Jessop. Such isolation would have 
broken the heart of most bowlers many years. 
ago, but Roberts has persevered season after 
season till his reward came at last. He and 
Sharpe of Lancashire, who by the way has 
also for the first time taken a hundred wickets 
this year, succeeded in their task within a very 
few days of each other. 


"The Surrey crowd forgot their manners in 

the match against Lancashire, and were 
very properly punished by Mr. MacLaren. 
Whether Mr. MacLaren ever had any inten- 
tion of declaring I don’t know, but it is certain 
that he would have shown himself unfit to: 
captain an eleven if he had allowed himself to- 
be coerced into a course of action by the 
booing of a crowd. He had probably come 
to the conclusion that his bowling was not 
strong enough to get Surrey out in sufficient 
time to win the match, and under these cir- 
cumstances thought himself justified in 
reserving such bowling as he had at his 
disposal for the match against Middlesex on 
the following Monday. 


T. Brown’s benefit was made the subject 

of many fables. It was estimated, ac- 
cording to the power of imagination of diffe- 
rent writers, at any sum from £5,000 to- 
£3,000. As a matter of fact I shall be greatly 
surprised if it reaches £2,500. It is true that 
there were large crowds at Headingley both 
on the Monday and the Tuesday, but on 
Wednesday the game was played before very 
thinly-lined benches. The actual money 
taken in subscriptions and at the gate may 
have been over £4,000, but large deductions. 
for expenses will have to be made before 
Brown is presented with his cheque. 


[3 was an interesting race last weck 

between Lionel Palairet, C. B. Fry, and 
Ranji for the top place in the averages, Fry’s. 
209 against Yorkshire finally leaving him th> 
winner by a short head. Ranji with his 86 
not out and Palairet with his score of 140: 
both slightly improved their figures, but not 
to a sufficient degree to get ahead of Fry. 
Something of the same sort occurred last 
year, when Abel, Hayward, and Ranji were 
treading on each other’s heels as to who 
should make the largest number of centuries. 
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MR. HEATHCOTE AMORY 
A well-known West Country sportsman 


t is easy to attach too much importance to 
the list of batting averages, but as far as 
the first three in the list are concerned the 
figures represent pretty accurately the order 
of merit. I do not think there is any doubt 
that Ranji, C. B. Fry, and L. C. H. Palairet 
were in the middle of August the three 
best batsmen in England. Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton has remarked somewhere that when 
the greatest masters of various games are 
passed in review none seem to have quite 
equalled William Gray, the racquet player, in 
the combination of absolute success with 
absolute gracefulness, with the exception 
perhaps of John Roberts, whose form, inde- 
pendently of its astonishing results, is that of 
an artist. I fancy that if Mr. Lyttelton had 
seen much of Mr. Palairet during the present 
season he would have revised his opinion. 
JXS a consummate master of style Mr. 
Palairet has for many years, of course, 
stood ina class quite by himself, but it was 
not until the present season that he united 
the highest degree of efficiency to his un- 
equalled beauty of execution. I never saw 
William Gray, who died in 1875, but I am 
fairly familiar with John Roberts’s play, and 
when I express my belief that among the im- 
mortals of the athletic world a place will be 
found for Lionel Palairet beside John Roberts 
Iam only stating the opinion of every prac- 
tical cricketer of the present day. 


he all-round ability of J. R. Mason was 
‘never proved so emphatically as in the 
recent match between Somerset and Kent. 
The old Wykehamist hit up 145 out of 193 in 
an hour and three-quarters, making his last 
hundred in fifty-eight minutes, This was 
worthy of Gilbert Jessop. But not content 
with this little contribution at Taunton—a 
ground which flatters all batsmen—Mason 
captured twelve wickets for 55 runs and 
certainly won the match for Kent. 


hose who like to find coincidences in 
cricket matches and elsewhere may like 
to see it recorded that in a score of 428 
Richardson got the last two—and his only 
two—wickets against Lancashire at the Oval, 
while against Middlesex at Lord’s Mold also 
got the last two—and his only two—wickets 
out of a total of 415. 


ow that the crowd of tourists who 
thronged the first few opening meets 

of the Devon and Somerset Staghounds is 
giving place to those who really mean 


business and are well-mounted enough to 
follow the fastest chase that ever swept across 
the plains of Brendon Common, one has time 
to look around and take notice of the many 
faces and figures familiar in the hunting world. 


he Hon. Aubrey Herbert, who has just 
attained his majority, was presented 

with a handsome piece of plate by the tenants 
of the Pixton estate on coming into residence 
at Weir recently. Pixton Park is still 
occupied by Mr. John Baines, whose lease of 
the sporting rights over the Carnarvon estate 
does not terminate until early in 1902. The 
Hon. R. C Trollope and Mrs. Trollope put in 
an appearance at Exford Horse Show on the 
14th inst., where the proceedings, in spite of 
an excellent entry, were spoilt by a thoroughly 
wet day. Mr. Trollope is a younger brother 


Russell 
MR. EDWARD STANLEY 


A popular hunting M.P. 


Chapin 
MR. L. C. H. PALAIRET 


The most graceful batsman in England 
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RHE TAPLER 


MR. F. MARCHANT AND LORD GOSCHEN 
On the cricket ground at Canterbury 


of Lord Kesteven and for some years was: 
Master of the West Somerset Foxhounds, 
preceding Mr. Esdaile of Cothelstone in that 
office. In 1885 he married Miss Carew of 
Crowcombe Court and became a West 
Somerset squire. 


‘The huntsman of the Devon and Somerset, 
Anthony Huxtable, who is retiring at 
the end of the present season, has served for 
twenty-five years in different capacities con- 
nected with the hunt, rising by the usual steps 
from the hunt stables to the enviable position 
of carrying the horn with what is now the 
premier pack of staghounds in the kingdom. 
The earlier years of his life were passed in a 
variety of callings in which the duties of 
billiard marker, quarryman, ’bus driver, and 
milk carrier combined to complete a some- 
what unique experience of life. He retires at 
the age of fifty with an excellent record, and 
preparations are in progress for presenting 
him with an adequate testimonial R 


T hat mysterious official, the harbourer, is 

the man upon whom of all others the 
quality of the sport in wild staghunting 
depends. The present harbourer, Fred Goss,. 
has had a life-long training to fit him for his 
duties, and resides on the Countess of Car- 
narvon’s estate, where he acts as gamekeeper,. 
being in charge of a particularly sporting 
beat on the banks of the Haddeo, much 
frequented by deer. 


he institution of two new packs since the 
curtain was rung down in April is a 
topic of much interest, and forms a further 
departure on the line so successfully followed 
in the initiation of Sir John Amory’s stag- 
hounds which cannot fail to have momentous 
effect on the future of wild staghunting, The 
rapid growth of packs is due entirely to the 
great increase and extension of the deer 
which have followed on the better preservation 
of recent years and the almost complete 
suppression of deer poaching. 


M r. E. J. Stanley, M.P., the member for 

the Bridgwater division, proposes to 
build staghound kennels on his beautiful 
Quantock estate, and his son, Mr. E. A. 
V. Stanley, will carry the horn wi.h a paid 
whipper-in. The Quantock Staghounds will 
begin work if all goes well in September, and 
the Devon and Somerset will pay a week’s 
visit to Bagborough about the middle of: 
October, by which time the Cockercombe: 
stags should have had a good rattling. 
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FOR THE SCOTTISH SEASON. 


A DRIVING COAT A SERVICEABLE DRESS 


A picturesque driving coat of biscuit- 
coloured cloth lined with lily-leaf green silk, 
under sleeves of the same silk. The single- 
breasted front is fastened with three large 


Of heather-coloured homespun with 
stitched strappings. The strapped under 
sleeves and belt and shirt of pale heather- 
coloured linen. The ties, passed through 
eyelet-holes on one side, and the hatband 
are of deep amethyst velvet. The hat of 


pale green pearl buttons. Small straps 
prevent the capes from flapping in windy 
weather. The toque is of suede in a 
deeper shade, softly folded with a big 
black bow at the back 


ash-grey felt has also an old silver clasp 
and bunch of heather 


E.Mini am 
CROXTON. 


A DRESS FOR THE MOORS 


A dark green and turquoise mixture frieze. 
Decorations round the open coat and skirt 
of heavily-stitched strappings over taffetas. 
Small collar of dark green velvet. The 
waistcoat is of biscuit-coloured piqué with 
small smoked-pearl ,buttons and edged with 
taffetas. , A stock is worn with a soft lawn 
shirt of spotted silk. The hat is of the 
frieze, stitched and turned back with a 
quill and velvet ribbons 
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DRESS FOR EARLY AUTUMN. 


t is to be feared that after the ex- 
tremely light and loose attire of the 
last few months the warm materials 
designed for autumn gowns will have 
but grudging attention paid to them, 
and the change from loose muslin 
blouses to the solid tweed gown will 
take a good deal of courage on the 
part of most women. 

It is certainly more and more the 
case that women are determined to be 
comfortable, and comfort, of course, 
spells looseness and a delightful 
absence of bones and buckram. 

It is difficult to say if fashion ‘de- 
creed that tight waists should go 
completely out of favour or if in- 
creased sense and appreciation for 
the beautiful gradually made women 
insist on having their poor bodies 
left in peace, and so fashion obligingly 
followed. Certainly, now that every- 
one has had it so clearly demonstrated 
that a tight waist is not in the least 
necessary from the point of view of 
beauty, it is very unlikely that women 
will relapse from their present comfort 
and ease, especially as everyone has 
acknowledged that graceful figures 
and an ability to walk well have never 
before been so prevalent. 

It is almost certain that increased 
love of comfort has ordained what 
seems to be the prevailing note of 
the autumn’s fashions—that the stiff 
boned bodice will hardly be seen 
at all, almost all the tweeds and 
woollen materials which will appear 
with chillier days being made into 
graceful and convenient little coats of 
many descriptions. 

Lined with silk and worn with 
fronts of varied thickness they are 
so perfectly comfortable that no one 
will feel distressed by the change 
from the soft materials of departing 
summer. 

Another feature of these warm 
autumn gowns will be the looseness 
of the sleeves. In almost every case 
the sleeves will be cut quite wide from 
the elbow downwards, so that at the 
wrist they are quite 12 in. round. 
These will be much ornamented with 
elaborate strappings and _stitchings, 
quaint little ribbon knots, and bows 
and buttons. 

In cases where the material is a 
heavy one the sleeves will often be 
left unlined with silk sleeves worn 
beneath, either full at the wrist or 
tight as the fancy takes the wearer, 
but it must be noted that where the 
under sleeve is full it must only show 
when the arm is raised as the thick 
sleeve will in this case be cut quite 
long, the silk puff only making a 
pleasant fulness inside the bell of 
the sleeve. 

The first tweed gowns seen will, of 
course, be those worn during the 
shooting season, and these must 
necessarily be quite short and of 
very trim design, but on other 
occasions, though no actual trains 
will be seen, skirts will still be cut 
quite long all round, and a_ few 
inches on the ground at the back. 
Shaped flounces, too, will con- 
tinue in popularity and in great 
variety of size and arrangement, and 
there will certainly be none of the 
formalities attaching to the modern 
tweed dress which have hitherto made 


NO, I-A SIMPLE MORNING BLOUSE 


Of white viyella, tucked and strapped with linen, écru-coloured 
embroidery, and insertion 


NO, 2—A GRACEFUL BLOUSE 


Of black panne gathered into an enamel buckle, the yoke 
and under sleeves being of deep-toned Cluny lace threaded 
with velvet ribbon 


NO. 3—A BLOUSE WITH SMALL BASQUE 


Made of pale leaf-green foulard spotted with black, laced with 

green cord, the front being of plain foulard of the same 

colour with lace appliqués, the lace being finely worked with 
pale green silk in places. Collar of crépe de chine 
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these useful gowns decidedly unin- 
teresting. 

These small autumnal coats will 
in no way interfere with the still fondly- 
cherished blouse; in fact, they will 
rather encourage them than other- 
wise, as it will be possible to wear 
them with either fronts or blouses 
according to the wearer’s desire to be 
warm or cool. 

Silk will still form a great number 
of blouses and shirts, but oftener of 
the softer varieties—such as foulard 
or merv. or soft washing silk. 
Taffetas also will ho'd its own among 
those wealthy enough to be able to 
disregard whether a garment wears 
fora month or for a week. but 
other less fortunate people have had 
it painfully forced upon them that 
with all its many charms taffetas is 
a hopelessly extravagant material. 
The unseemly manner in which it 
splits in places where no other material 
ever dreams of splitting has made it 
a treacherous purchase. , 

Embroidered narrow ribbons and 
many little buckles and knots and 
lacings will help tomake up the fascina- 
tions of these silk blouses, but many, 
too, are being made in the simplest 
manner with stitched-down broad 
tucks, the decoration being graceful 
stock collars of crépe or panne. 

Those who dislike a collar at all 
will be comforted to know that they 
may be dispensed with though we are 
leaving our summery clothes behind. 

For morning wear nothing will find 
greater favour than white viyella or 
washing silk trimmed with thick linen 
embroidery or torchon lace. 


VANITY. 


“ Vanity” is only too anxious to 


help any readers who are seeking 
information on dress or house 
decoration, &c. Short replies will 
be given each week. 

Letters should be written on one 
side of the paper, and bear full 
name and address as well as 
pseudonym for publication if 
desired. 


ANSWERS TO 
CORRESPONDENTS 


MALMatson.—You will see some hats suitable 
for the country in last week's issue, For cycling 
one of Henry Heath’s Panama hats would be 
perfect as they are so light and can be bent to 
shield the face or back ot the neck. 

PatnseTTIA—I do not think you can do 
better than have your Harris tweed made up 
on the lines of the middle figure in this week's 
fashion page. The skirt, of course, should be 
longer. I think you would find the little coat 
becoming, but do not have the waistcoat de- 
scribed there. It would be better to have it 
made of the same dark silk as that which is 
run beneath the strappings. Have it finely 
tucked, slightly pouched, and with some small 
old silver buttons with a small lace tie run 
througha silver buckle. If you do not care for 
quite so much silk do not have it on the skirt 
—only the strappings. I am sure Messrs. D. 
H. Evans would send you some pretty silk to 
match any of their tweeds. 

ErraGu.—I am sorry I know of no one who 
can make tea gowns and shirts well and at the 
same time will do up dresses. I am afraid, 
however, that no really good dressmaker will 
do renovating. If you would let me know 
something of what you wish to give I can per- , 
haps help you as I know of an excellent 
dressmaker who has charming taste in the 
making of shirts, &c. I will send you her name 
if you think that would be of any use. 

Lucy.— You can get the sideboard you 
desire at Messrs. Hewetson’s, Tottenham Court 
Road, also any other dining-room furniture 
on the same lines. 1 am sure you will like it. 


GE LAPEER 
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MIRRORS OF 


MANY 


PERIODS. 


“hough it is no longer considered a positive 

necessity to have a looking glass over 
the mantelpiece of our sitting-rooms the mirror 
as a charming decoration will certainly always 
remain a treasured friend. 

The dainty mirrors with their many varied 
and well-proportioned shapes, which for a time 
gave place to the monstrous terrors of the 
early Victorian period, are seeing light again. 

It is hard to understand how such truly 
artistic—in the best sense of that much-hack- 
neyed word—and graceful mirrors of the kinds 
shown in the accompanying photographs can 
ever have given place to the extraordinary 
objects which for many years gave cold 
reflections of the tasteless rooms of the 
period. Who can look back with any feeling 
but horror on those acres of looking glass 
framed in immense gold cables with colossal 
tassels ? When good taste began to revive 
these great glasses had often to be actually 
smashed as no one would buy them, and they 
were too big’ for people to care to store 


AN OLD CARVED CIRCULAR MIRROR 
WITH FANCY GLASS BORDER 
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AN EMPIRE DESIGN 


ITALIAN MIRROR MOUNTED 
GOLD AND MARBLE 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
CONVEX MIRROR 


them, though they were often of great value. 
These charming circular {mirrors, and in- 
deed all the kinds shown here, have the great 
advantage of looking well on any part of a wall, 
not needing a mantelpiece to prop them up. 

They do much to cheer up a room. The 
convex mirrors, though unbecoming to human 
faces, give the most beautiful reflected lights, 
and the glass being necessarily several 
inches thick has lovely colours and deep 
tones. 

The English have ever held their own as 
designers and makers of mirrors, and perhaps 
their best efforts have been expended on the 
three-panel type ; many of these, such as that 
shown at the bottom of the page, are perfect 
gems of good proportion. Many lovely little 
mirrors of this sort, too, are seen framed-in 
very slender black wood. 

All these mirrors have been kindly lent 
for reproduction by Messrs. Gill and Reigate 
of Oxford Street, where many more examples 
of the same type may be seen. 


AN OLD FRENCH GLASS WITH DELICATE 
CHAINS AND CANDLELABRA 


A HANDSOME THREE-PANEL MIRROR 
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CHINESE CLOAKS--THE EAST FOR THE WEST. 


I may seem a strangely unsuitable time to 

speak of fur cloaks, but it is a case of 
taking time by the forelock, for an unique 
opportunity will soon be vanishing from our 
grasp. 

For a short time at the Woodbury Gallery, . 
Bond Street, there are among a collection of 
other Chinese curiosities a number of most 
fascinating fur cloaks. One day an inspired 
admirer—naturally feminine—was hit with 
the happy idea of turning one of them into an 
evening cloak or coat. 

The idea is, indeed, worthy of being 
followed up by everyone who has the good 
fortune to be able to secure one of these 
much-to-be-treasured garments, the beautiful 
embroideries in lovely Eastern colouring and 
the linings of soft uncommon furs lending 
themselves to their adaptation into perfect 
evening coats. 

It may be suggested that they should 
not be unsuitably decked out with the 
purely European fashion of lace and chiffon 
frills, but should be kept on somewhat severe 
and barbaric lines in true Eastern spirit, a 
very refreshing and by no means unbecoming 
change from the usual type. 

One can quite imagine the late Chinese 
owner of one of these cloaks in a state of 
amazement bordering on frenzy if he should 
see a fair English wearer rustling into the 

A BLUE ROBE Carlton or Savoy in what had once been a Sieve LOW GIMEERIAC ROBE 
Lined with fox fur most dignified masculine garment. Lined with fur 


EMPEROR OF CHINA'S ROBE A BLACK ROBE 


Embroidered with five-clawed dragon Lined with squirrel fur 
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GOLFING NOTES. 


(Pil is often called an “old man’s game,” 
and the description is cheerfully accepted 
by golfers if it means that the game can be 
played and enjoyed by old men. Golf is also 
the middle-aged man’s game, and it has this 
advantage over any other form of active 
athletic sport that until a man is fifty he can 
play just about as good a game as he did at 
twenty-five. Not quite so good, perhaps, for 
championship form is not to be attained and 
retained without youthful vigour and confi- 
dence, but still the golfer can keep his form 
for a period far exceeding that granted to the 
cricketer, footballer, or tennis player. 


he ranks of golf are constantly being 
recruited from the time-expired heroes 
of the cricket, tennis, and football fields, who 
find in the game equal scope for their skill 
and a complete outlet for their sporting 
instinct. Such men as Lord Darnley, A. G. 
Steel, H. F. Lawford, the Hon. A. Lyttelton, 
and R. H. Mitchell may be cited as examples 
of this class. There are also many men in a 
sort of transition stage who are wisely serving 
their apprenticeship to golf before their joints 
and muscles lose the elasticity of youth. Here 
sre the names of a few of these reforming 
ones: R. E. Foster, H. K. Foster, G. Brann, 
S. M. J. Woods, A. C. M. Croome, H. B. 
Tristram, A. G. G. Asher, A. S. Johnston, 
H. W. Forster, G. W. Hillyard, A. E. 
Stoddart, and J. R. Mason. The list might 
be greatly added to, but the above names are 
sufficient proof that golf is something more 
than an old man’s game. 


(eszewe said that the man who did not 

learn whist in his youth laid up for him- 
self a miserable old age. The remark might 
with equal truth be applied to golf. There is 
also. the famous saying of Cardinal Wolsey 
which, slightly altered, might well be put in 
the mouth of the time-expired and golfless 
cricketer, ‘“ Had I but served golf as diligently 
as I have served cricket it would not now have 
forsaken me in my old age.” 


aPue glossary of golf, compendious as it is 

and full of exclusive golfing terms, has 
a notable omission. There is no single word 
for the woman who plays golf. She is called 
a “lady golfer,” which is about as absurd as 
to talk about a lady lion or tiger. The male 
golfing bird when he is alluded to in contra- 
distinction to the female is known as a “man 
golfer.” His links are called “the “men’s 
links” not the “gentlemen’s links,” but the 
women’s links are always the “ ladies’ links.” 
Vive la politesse. 


¢¢ The champion woman golfer,” as she is 
styled in the States, becomes in Eng- 
land the lady “champion.” ‘‘Championess,” 
like “golferess,” is too barbarous, but the 
English tongue evidently did not contemplate 
that women would enter the field of sport. In 
facile France the female golfer is called a 
“olfeuse,” which is both simple and graceful. 
They have no lady golf champions there yet. 


qe is no doubt that golf is a trying game 

tothetemper. Men have been known to 
swear at golf who were never known to swear 
before, and others have found that the game 
added considerably to an already copious 
vocabulary of expletive. ‘“He’s a fine free- 
spoken gentleman,” a St. Andrews caddie 
said of one of his employers, “ but whiles he’s 
jist a wheen blaspheemerous,” 


WWW the ladies say when they get badly 

bunkered we cannot tell, but Miss 
Frere in a recent article on “Language” in 
Golf Illustrated tells the following instruc- 
tive story :— 


On a course where the natural undulations of the 
ground hide the players from each other a gentleman 
overheard a lady addressing her ball in language that 
savoured of the profane. Interested in the phenomenon 
he determined to investigate the matter, climbed the hill 
till he could see who it was, and discovered a lady using 
every effort to extricate her ball from a bunker. With 
the intuition possessed by most women she knew that a 
man was looking at her without appearing to have 
noticed him, and, although she continued talking to her- 
self, what he now heard her saying was, ‘‘Oh you 
naughty, naughty little ball!" 


(Gas is also a hospitable game, espec ally 

_ north of the border, and if the following 
tale be true exceptionally so at Machrihanish. 
An English golfer who went there alone for a 
golfing holiday being anxious to secure a 
match asked a stranger whom he met coming 
into the hotel if he would have a round with 
him. “Certainly, sir,’ said the stranger, 
“whisky and small soda, please.” 


ANDREW KIRKALDY 
A golfer of the old school 


Axtrew Kirkaldy of St. Andrews is one of 

the few living professional golfers who 
preserve the independent character of the old 
school of professionals. When nearly all his 
brethren have forsaken their native land to 
find fame and fortune “Andrew” has pre- 
ferred to “bide at hame” and pick up a 
living on his own loved links. He calls no 
man master or lord, and will give you his 
opinion of any person or thing in his own most 
vigorous Doric without fear or favour. He 
was recently much annoyed at the way in 
which the newspapers persistently misspelt his 


name with a “c.” “I’m no the toon o’ 
Kirkcaldy,” said he, “I’m jist Andra 
Kirkaldy.” He has not yet won the cham- 


pionship as did his younger brother, the 
lamented “ Hughie,” but he has been twice 
second, and as a match player he has long 
been in the front rank. “Andrew” is an ex- 
soldier and served with the 74th both in India 
and Egypt. He was present at Tel-el-Kebir 
and received the medal and star. 
gf PAE is to be golf at Carlsbad next year. 
The doctors who send their patients to 
the German spas are finding that golf is an 
invaluable adjunct of the “cure,” Many 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


illustrious patients, however, who admit that 
they have been cured of the gout complain 
that they have contracted the incurable and 
lingering malady of golf. They must console 
themselves with the reflection that it is a very 
pleasant death. 


a[phe triumvirate of golf, as Mr. Hutchinson 

has dubbed Braid, Taylor, and Vardon, 
continues to attract the patronage of clubs. 
James Braid, the champion, has on the whole 
well sustained the verdict he obtained at the 
championship as the best golfer of the year, 
although in the succession of stiff fights that 
he has had with Taylor and Vardon and one 
or two others since Muirfield he has not had 
much more thar. the best of it. 


t cannot exactly be said of either of his 


great rivals that 
In the heath 
His erring blade found bloodless sheath, 


But it can be affirmed with some certainty in 
the words of Scott that 


Unwounded from the dreadful close, 
But breathless all FitzJames arose, 


hile no one grudges the leaders the 
pecuniary and other rewards of their 
position one would like to see a little more 
encouragement extended to those of their 
brethren who are only removed from them by 
a very small margin of proficiency. One 
would like to see a little more enterprise in 
clubs in the matter of pitting their own pro- 
fessionals against those of their neighbours 
and a more frequent promotion of open 
professional tournaments. ‘There is plenty of 
budding professional talent in the country, 
and with the exception of the open champion- 
ship there are practically no opportunities for 
a young professional to show his form against 
his rivals. He is thus unable to acquire the 
coolness which comes of experience of big 
matches, and when it comes to a big event he 
frequently fails to do himself justice. 


Apes naming of golf balls offers a fine field 

for the fancy. We are not referring 
to the way in which the ball is addressed 
by the player at the tee—and subsequently. 
The ball is called by many names in its 
painful course from tee to hole—fanciful cer- 
tainly, but not all fit for publication in a 
respectable journal. We are referring to its 
Christian name, and the practice appears to 
be to call it anything you please so long as it 
is not copyright. 


hat, for instance, could be a more suit- 
able name for a ball than the 

“ Sphere” or the “Globe,” or what could be 
better than the “Traveller”? The “ Mail” 
has already been appropriated, but the 
“Express,” the “ Telegraph,’ and _ the 
“Dispatch” are equally redolent of speed 
and safety. The “Pall Mall” is an obvious 
name for a ball, the “Tatler” is pretty and 
suggestive, and the “ Westminster ” would be 
sure to be popular with parliamentary golfers. 


or what are known as “remades” there 
is a plethora of appropriate journalistic 
titles. “Chips,” “Comic Cuts,” “ Tit-Bits,” 
Gi Pick-me-up,” “ Scraps,” the “ Funny Won- 
der,” and the “ Halfpenny Marvel” will do as 
a selection; and for the ladies what could 
be more dainty than “ Forget-me-not” or 
“Home, Sweet Home,” “Home Notes,” or 
some other “Home” ? 


